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DR. HOLMES’ VERSES.* 
Teachers of teachers! Yours the task 
Noblest that noble minds can ask. 
High up Aonia’s murmurous mount, 
To watch, to guard the sacred fount 

That feeds the streams below : 
To guide the hurrying flood that fills 
A thousand silvery rippling rille 

In ever-widening flow. 


Rich is the harvest from the fields 

That bounteous Nature kindly yields; 

Bat fairer growths enrich the soil 

Plowed deep by thoughts and wearied toil, 
In Learning’s broad domain. 

And where the leaves, the flowers, the fruits, 

Without your watering at the roots, 
To fill each branching vein ? 


Welcome! the Author's firmest friends, 

Your voice the surest Godspeed lends. 

Of you the growing mind demands 

The patient care, the guiding hands 
Through all the mists of morn. 

You knowing well the future’s need, 

Your prescient wisdom sows the veed, 
To flower in years unborn. 


COLUMBIA’S EMBLEM.* 


BY EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 


Blazon Colambia’s emblem, 
The bounteous, golden Corn! 

Eons ago, of the great sun’s glow 
And the joy of the earth, ’t was born. 

From Saperior’s shore to Chili, 
From the ocean of dawn to the west, 

With its banners of green ard tasseled sheen 
It sprang at the sun’s behest ; 

And by dew and shower, from its natal hour, 
With honey and wine ’t was fed, 

Till the gods were fain to share with men 
The perfect feast outspread. 

For the rarest boon to the land they loved 
Was the Corn 20 rich and fair, 

Nor star nor breeze o’er the farthest seas 
Could find its like elsewhere. 


In their holiest temples the Incas 
Offered the heaven-sent maize— 

Grains wrought of gold, in a silver fold, 
For the sun’s enraptured gaze; 

And its harvest came to the wandering tribes 
As the gods’ own gift and seal ; 

And Montezuma’s festal bread 
Was made of its sacred meal. 

Narrow their cherished fields; but ours 
Are broad as the continent’s breast, 

And lavish ag leaves and flowers, the sheaves 
Bring plenty and joy and rest. 

For they strew the plains and crowd the wains 
When the reapers meet at mora, 

Till blithe cheers ring and west winds sing 
A song for the garnered Corn. 


The rose may bloom for England, 
The lily for France unfold; 

Ireland may honor the shamrock, 
Scotland her thistle bold; 

Bat the shield of the great Republic, 
The glory of the West, 

Shall bear a stalk of the tasseled Corn, 
Of all our wealth the best. 

The arbutus and the goldenrod 
The heart of the North may cheer, 

And the mountain-laurel for Maryland 
Its royal clusters rear ; 

And jasmine and magnolia 
The crest of the South adorn ; 

Bat the wide Republic’s emblem 


Is the bounteous, golden Corn! — The Century. 


* Read at the Authors’ Reception at the Vendo Boston, before 
the Department of Buperintendence. 
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Pres. Caarces De Garmo, 
Swarthmore College 


THE VALUE OF LITERATURE IN MORAL TRAINING. 


Moral training as now practically realized in the public 
schools rests principally upon the inculeation of maxims 
of moral conduct and their enforcement by avthority. 
This system leaves a gap which literature is well caleu- 
lated to fill. Under the most rigorous system of author- 


ity there is still room for much moral badness that can 
not be reached by this means. A child may, for instance, 
be harsh or even cruel in his treatment of animals or 
other children. He may be greedy, surly, selfish, dis- 
contented; he may be obscene in his language. and a 
pollution to the whole neighborhood. The traditional 
minister’s son often illustrates this fact. When the child 
becomes a man, he may give way to one after another of 
a whole catalogue of vices; he may, for instance, become 
a tyrannical husband and father, a worthless or injurious 
citizen ; and yet from infancy to manhood never suffer 
seriously from the retribution of violated law. An ad- 
ditional danger is, that, when authority is relaxed, the 
habits it has established may give way, and the child 
surrender to the dictates of a bad disposition. Thus the 
widow’s son may become a comfort or a heart-breaking 
sorrow to his mother. 

The chief defect in our present system seems to lie in 
the feebleness of its influence upon the ideals and dispo- 
sition of the child. This isin many cases left to acci- 
dent, whereas much might be done through literature in 
all cases. The present tendency to give more lessons 
from little books on ethical instruction is an exaggerated 
form of the old method of inculeating maxims, and 
must be pronounced inadequate. It tends to a prema- 
ture, abnormal self consciousness on the part of the child, 
and does not fill the gap that now exists. 

Now, since all moral ideals are portrayed in literature 
in such a form as to attract the sympathetic interest of 
the child toward the good, and to arouse his antipathy to 
the bad ; since literature is also perfectly adapted to all 
stages and phases of mind from the kindergarten to the 


university, treating each topic as an ethical whole, em- 
ploying the most fascinating flights of the imagination, 
and giving the child the constant opportunity of passing 
disinterested moral judgments upon all sorts of situations, 
it is, as it seems to me, the most perfect of existing in- 
struments for developing a happy, generous, unselfish dis- 
position in children, and for giving them the most true, 
vivid and concrete ideals of ethical conduct. 

The literature opened to us is of two kinds: one show- 
ing @ mechanical requital for deeds, often emphasizing 
the negative idea of retribution, the other showing the 
larger group of social pleasures one may enjoy through 
the renunciation of selfish enjoyments associated with 
unethical actions. The latter is far more likely to arouse 
sympathetic interest in the higher thought, to develop the 
disposition along desirable lines. The use of literature 
employing the more mechanical and negative kinds of 
requital for good and evil should be restricted in amount 
and confined largely to early grades. Fables stand at 
the bottom of the list, since they deal with moral ideas 
purely from the utilitarian standpoint. Virtue pays a 
larger dividend than its opposite. Then come fairy 
tales and folk stories, which begin to introduce purely 
moral motives. Afier these there is a large body of 
literature that dwells upon the more individual phases of 
conduct. Such are the stories of ancient heroes as told in 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book, Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, 
or such modern books as Little Lord Fauntleroy, which 
shows the beauty of unselfishness. After this there is 
an immense mags of literature that reveals in gradually 
broadening prospects the relations of the individual to 
the various institutions of society. Sailor stories, for 
instance, show the devotion of the individual to the ship, 
or the little community of which he forms a part. In- 
dian tales of the right kind show the defense of the 
home against the savage. Robinson Crusoe develops the 
economic instinct of the child, while such books as 
Tom Brown at Rugby give him many concrete illustra- 
tions of manliness at school. We may thus rise by a series 
of easy gradations to the great masterpieces of modern 
times, of which Shakespeare’s dramas must ever take 
the lead in portraying the ethical relations of individuals 
to all phases of institutional life. 


Pror. C. M. AnpDREws, 
Bryn Mawr College. 


THE VALUE OF HISTORY FOR MORAL CULTURE, 


No tangible discussion of the question can be attempted 
until those interested in the problem of the value of his- 
tory for moral culture will recognize what history is and 
what it means. Our conception must be that of the 
mature man, and not that of the child. History is more 
than a succession of events ; the study of it more than the 
acquisition of knowledge or the training of the mind. It 
is the study of humanity, of its development, its experi- 
ments, its failures, of all the causes which have made 
man human. Every event has its lesson, not in historical 
parallels, but in the workings of human nature. It is the 
study of realities. In practical life in politics, economies, 
finances, the aid of history is increasingly necessary ; it 
is equally necessary in the moral life, and that which his- 
tory here teaches is the non-existence of a changeless 
moral standard. In consequence of this, our view of the 
past changes. We jadge men in the light of their own 
age. We discover our moral standard in the light of 
its development; we know where we are in a moral sense. 
This is an important moral gain, for it will lead to the 
cultivation of a healthy moral standard, one always in 
advance of its application, yet not visionary. 

Farthermore, history studies man in the mass, in the 
crowd, or as a member of a social organism Single men 
have led the world or have retarded its progress, but man 
as one of a social group has seldom taken a backward 
step. ‘The high moral purpose of a people is one of the 
most irresistible influences in history. The conception of 
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man’s relation to society teaches unselfishness, a conscious- 
ness of moral duty. This finds encouragement in the 
historical fact that that which has survived in the past is 
that which is best for man. The evil in history has not 
survived, influential though it may have been in its 
immediate results. The heritage of today is the best 
which the ages have produced. The higher the moral 
purpose in society, the sooner will the moral victory be 
gained. But such purpose must be practical in its ulti- 
mate object, moral in the means employed. History 
shows constantly the futility of impracticable «xperiments, 
while it is an historical trath that an immoral act cannot 
be for the good of humanity. 

Such results can only come. however, from that study 
which takes knowledge of man through long periods of 
his career. To study only a single life, or only a single 
era, often leads to discouraging moral conclusions ; to the 
belief in the victory of evil over good, passions over 
peace, injustice over justice. History alone can correct 
this, and in so doing it does a moral work which litera- 
ture cannot perform. 

If this be the case, then we may place the study of 
history high as an aid to moral culture. The study of it 
is especially needed at the present time, not only for 
accomplishing what we have mentioned above, but also 
for another lesson which it teaches. We are living in an 
age when the material and intellectual interests are prom 
inent in the minds of all men. History teaches that for 
the symmetrical development of humanity the cultivation 
of these interests is not enough. The moral, ethical, and 
religious interests must be cultivated not as secondary, but 
as primary. The periods when the material and intel- 
lectual activities dominated to the exclusion of the others 
are the saddest in history. 

In addition to these lessons, a true understanding of 
the past experiences of man creates a spirit of optimism, 
a faith in man, a confidence in divine guidance. We 
shall find furthermore a healthy spirit of humility instead 
of vain-glory and self-conceit in recognizing the good in 
other times and in other peoples. This will be equally 
true in an understanding of that truly historical fact that 
out of great periods of historical struggle the good which 
has come to the world at large has in so many cases not 
been the result of single men’s conscious efforts. We 
learn moderation in avoiding extremes of judgment or 
action; patience in the knowledge that a determined 
moral activity, healthy and reasonable, will win in the end. 

But it is not alone through the study of history that 
moral good is to be gained, but through the writing and 
teaching of it as well. To write history broadly, sympa- 


Epwin P. SKAvVER, LL.D.. 
Superintendent of Schools, Boston. 
thetically, and accurately, is to cultivate a large number 
of the moral virtues. This reacts upon the 1eader, who 
is often influenced by the personal equation in the work 
he is reading. To search for truth is a moral education 
for the writer. To read a just and true history is a moral 
education for the reader. The teacher has a different 
vocation. To him belongs training of others, not merely 
in accuracy, though that is fundamental, but also in a 
spirit of hope, fairness, and enthusiasm. To do this the 
teacher must be well equipped. He mast be scholarly, 


large in his grasp, and broad in his views. To inculeate 
a carping, skeptical, pessimistic spirit is injarious in its 
immediate, dangerous in its ultimate consequences. The 
youth of one generation become the master-minds of the 
next, the moral training of one age prepares the way for 
moral success in the future. 

Summing up history opens our eyes, enlarges our hori- 
zon, frees us from narrowness of religious and party bias, 
increases a healthy patriotism, stimulates a love of peace, 


Dr. D. KIEHLE, 
President-Elect, Department of Superintendence, N. E. A. 
and prepares a moral code, not only of map, but of 
humanity. 


() 


Surr. T. M. BaAtutet, 
Springfield, Mass. 
WHAT SHALL BE DONE TO INCREASE THE EFFI- 
CIENCY OF TEACHERS ? 

The only practical policy for improving our schools, 
is to dismiss clear cases of inefficiency and give systematic 
training to the rest. 

How shall this latter be done? In two ways Every 
city of considerable size ought to have a city normal 
school. There ought to be a special class organized in 
this echool for experienced teachers, in distinction from 
the regular class of young “ undergraduates.” Inefficient 
teachers, for whom there seems to be still some hope, 
ought to be obliged to discontinue teaching for a year, 
enter this class, and be ‘“‘ made over.” If their work in 
the normal school does not promise success in the future, 
they ought to be entirely dismissed. 

In the second place, the character of school supervision 
must be changed. The day has come when the work of 
the superintendent must be to teach his corps of teachers 
the science of education and train them in the art of 
teaching. Expert supervision in this sense will be the 
supervision of the future. 

The actual direction of school work in these lines has 
been delegated to the assistants, and the superintendent 
spends his time in doing cheap clerical work and in attend- 
ing to “odds and ends.” The superintendent’s energy 
ought to be expended in teaching pedagogics. He ought 
to throw his main strength into the teacher’s meeting. 
It is here that he can effectively reach the schools. 

In the large cities the superintendent must have a large 
corps of assistants. The city must be divided into dis- 
tricts, and meetings of teachers in groups of not more 
than 200 be held. The superintendent ought to lecture, 
at these sectional meetings, to all the teachers of a large 
city at least once in two months, if not oftener. He must 
in this way mold and direct the educational thought of 
his corps of teachers. Besides this, he must spend a 
large part of his time in visiting the schools, not so much 
to give individual help to teachers as to make himself 
thoroughly familiar with the defects of the teaching and 
the weak points in the management of the schools, in 
order that he may give at teachers’ meeting helpfal sug- 
gestions on these points. 


Supt. AARON GOVE, 


Denver. 
SOURCES OF SUPPLY OF TEACHERS IN CITY SCHOOLS. 


While the average teaching life of woman in America 
is said not to exceed three and a half years, without data, 
I presume the life of the city teacker to be but little 
longer. A popular source of supply is the city normal 
school, the output of which, unless well scattered over a 
large extent of country, fails to accomplish the full meas- 
ure of its power. As I remember my association and 
acquaintances, it is a fair question to ask whether the 
average unmarried woman teacher over 40 years of age 
be superior or equal to the average younger one; the 
value of professional experience is frequently lessened by 
the idiosyncrasies of advancing age. 

‘The girls, and they are the source of supply to which 
the text refers, after completing the high school course, 
seek for and obtain positions. The better to fit them for 
the few years of public service, training in normal schools 
is urged. This training having been obtained, they are 
rightfully deemed superior and are preferred. 

Accepting the conclusion that the maintenance and 
support of training schools for teachers is a necessity as 
well as a public duty, I wish to urge that an effort be 
made among us to encourage the transfer of the product 
of the city normal school to duty in a city other than 
that where the training is obtained. 

It has been said of a large interior city that of the 
names of over a thousand teachers borne upon the roll, 
nearly 800 were born, bred, and educated within that 
school district. The schools of that city are fair, even 
good, the notorious critic of the Forum to the contrary 
notwithstanding, but who shall say how much better the 
results had an interchange of graduates of city normal 
schools occurred ? 

When the corps of teachers in a city is composed of 
representatives of many and widely separated parts of 
our country, not excluding foreign countries (for England 
and Germany, and especially France, have latterly made 
extraordinary progress in pedagogical science); and 
when that body of teachers assemble from time to time, 
as they must in all well regulated and efficient school 
systems, out of the various and varied presentations and 
diverse views portrayed by earnest and vigorous discus- 
sions must issue conclusions healthful for the schools. 

I am informed as to the obstacles that exist in the exe- 
cution of a plan that shall cause the girls of one city to 
make a home in another. Domestic reasons are abund- 
ant, financial reasons are many. The family must re- 


Dr. Epwarp Brooks, 
President Department of Superintendence of N, E. A. 


main intact, and, while I do not believe that any great or 
sudden revolution on this line can be effected, I realize 
that a united sentiment in this department of superinten- 
dence would tend to promote an interchange of the sort 
indicated. Fall River, New Haven, Albany, Minneapo- 
lis, San Francisco, and Denver, each could have a little 
of the good of the other, and no one be a loser. 

The best and surest post-graduate course for a normal 
graduate is a season in charge of a country school. Ele- 


ments necessary for the teacher's character can be ac- 
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quired there, some of which cannot be obtained else- 
where. Dependence upon a principle is a weakness sel- 
dom overcome by her who never has been obliged to 
take responsibility. Most of the best teachers of today 
are those who remember the discipline obtained by the 
trials and tortures of managing a country school and as- 
sociating with scores of all sorts of parents and commit- 
tees, any one of whom believed he knew better how to 
condact that school than did the teacher. 


Supr. J. M. Greenwoop, 
Kansas City. 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH NON-PROGRESSIVE 
AND RETROGRESSIVE TEACHERS? 

Before attempting to answer this inquiry, it is neces- 

sary to ascertain, if possible, how a teacher may become 
either non-progressive or retrogressive, as contra-distin- 
guished from that state which is called progressive. 
_ There is a popular impression that teaching has a nar- 
rowing effect on most minds, that after a few 
years’ work in the schoolroom the teacher drops 
insensibly into a very limited sphere of intel- 
lectual life. This is the usual rule, to which 
there are some exceptions in every institution 
dedicated to learning. 

The law that obtains in learning a trade, 
so far as the physiological effect can be deter- 
mined, is not very different from that in the 
expanding, strengthening, and solidifying of 
those channels in the brain along which intelli- 
gence cuts its way and then acts. 


After the blacksmith has once learned his 
trade, he is rendered unfit to learn other trades 
requiring finer qualities of artistic execution. 
Working with heavy tools, measurably debars 
one from handling skillfully those tools needed 
in all the lighter and more refined occupations. 
The movements of the muscles at first in any 
trade are slow and directly under the control 
of the will; but with practice, the painful and 
carcfal movements are made with more ease 
and less attention, till eventually the muscles are 
simply set in motion, and the movements are 
practically automatic, or have changed into 
habit. 
This clue furnishes an adequate explanation, 
doubtless, of those stationary and retrogressive 
and states into which so many teachers uncon- 
sciously force themselves. Not only this, but 
the habits of mind and mind activity, whether 
of children or adults, engendered by routine 
work, requiring little or no mental effort, pro- 
duce mind atrophy. All students of mental 
activity, from whatever side the subject is ap- 
proached, agree in this: That what was at 
first hard to learn, hard to assimilate, and 
harder still to reproduce, by passing it through 
the mind till it is firmly fixed there, becomes 
largely a matter of habit. The earlier writ- 
ers dwelt upon it as a principle of association; the 
later, as habit or automatic action. The teacher who 
goes over the same class work year after year contracts 
mental babits that dwarf, cramp, and deaden intellectual 
activity by focusing it on small bits of the subject taught. 
To concentrate the attention is a narrowing process, not 
only in regard to the scope of the subject matter, but 
through the channels along which the thought lines run. 
Figuratively speaking, habitual mental activity within a 
limited range wuts mechanically, and perhaps chemically, 
deep channels in the brain substance itself, and the longer 
these channels are used, the more fixed they become, so 
that eventually it is next to impossible to change their 
direction or the quality of the thought. To use contina- 
ously one set of muscles involves at least a premature 
breakdown, and consequently an early death. This fact 
is now recognized by all clear-sighted teachers of physical 
culture, whether of animals or human beings The best 
physical specimens of enduring manhood or womanhood 
and those capable of doing the most work and keeping it 
up for the greatest number of years, are those whose 
varied exercise had called into play every set of muscles 
of the body, and developed all of them proportionally. 
Daring the working hours, it is not cessation from all 
labor go mach that is required, as it is a resting of one 


set of muscles and the working of another set. Change 
is the law that prolongs life. Moreover, the same law 
holds true to a greater extent concerning the nerve and 
brain forces. 

It is not the work in the schoolroom as such that pro- 
duces “mind-cramp” in the teacher, but the concentra. 
tion of attention to a very restricted limit in one single- 
line direction. Evidently this kind of mind action, so 
confined in its operation, while intensely exercising one 
chain of brain cells, allows all the others to solidify and 
distroy their power of responding to proper stimali. 
When the process by frequent repetition becomes virtu- 
ally automatic, the case is slightly different from that in 
which a person has learned the alphabet, the multiplica- 
tion table, or a nursery rhyme. Here the mind retraces 
with perfect ease, while in lesson hearing and lesson 
thinking the brain channels are worn deeper and deeper 
by constant attention, depending upon the physiological 
fact that brain centers and neural action are permanently 
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modified by different kinds of mental activity. This is 
the cause of those mental conditions which are to be 
changed entirely, or greatly modified. To throw the 
neural currents out of gear, and to set cross currents to 
work, cutting other thought channels, is the only way to 
break up the monotony of the teacher's life. To utilize 
as much of the brain surface as is possible and to set as 
many different counter currents into active operation ap- 
pear to be the only rational solution of this question. 

What has now been stated clears the way for dealing 
with the subject in a practical manner ; namely, by put- 
ting in motion those forces which will cause a re-adjust- 
ment of the nerve cells and by opening up new lines of 
investigation. Itis observed that a few old teachers are 
always young, but the number is small. Such teachers 
never die at the top. 

Remedies.—With teachers an outline of progressive 
work should be purposely planned, and then carried for- 
ward for the accomplishment of definite results. The 
first kind of help is that of ascertaining information as to 
the teacher's knowledge of the branches taught, and also 
what knowledge the teacher possesses of other secondary 
branches, or of those usually pursued in the highest insti- 
tutions of learning. This information is best ascertained 
at recess, noon, or in conversation at the superintendent’s 


office. Such conversations should be brought about in an 
informal way and ought to be conducted as a free inter- 
change of ideas touching the subjects under considera- 
tion. Much during such interviews will come to the 
surface, showing the tastes and inclinations of the teacher. 
All this can be conveniently classed as sub-conscious help. 
An interest in the special work of others has a strong 
element of encouragement connected with it, and after 
one interview, it can be deepened by suitable inquiries 
from time to time touching progress made. Should the 
superintendent be wider read than the teacher, then can 
he still further direct the teacher to additional sources of 
information. Each teacher must be always forging 
ahead, adding new capital, as it were, to the ready cash 
capital on hand. 

The second means of improving teachers is that of 
monthly, or some other regular meetings, in which as 
many as possible take part in the proceedings. These 
gatherings are usually of a professional or semi-profes- 
sional character. Yet by a judicious selection 
of topics, including a wide range of subjects, 
such meetings, if not turned into mere “ verbal 
preachings at the teachers,” are productive of 
much good. The real danger to be appre- 
hended from them is that of doling out instruc- 
tions and directions in regard to grade work, 
nearly all of which is forgotten before the 
teachers leave the hall. A kind of mental in- 
ertia is developed in many teachers’ meetings, 
which is responsible for much of the “brain 
cramp” found in too many city school systems. 
This species of disease may be robbed of its 
most malignant form, if the superintendent will 
tell his teachers each month of the best new 
books he has read on subjects bearing somewhat 
on the work they are doing. Also a few good, 
active, progressive teachers in one school will 
set all the others to thinking. By selecting 
the most alert in each school, a little leaven 
will leaven the whole lump. The fear of 
being left in the dust of the procession is a 
spur, if wisely directed Teachers ought not 
to be kept on the jump or in a high state of 
enthusiasm, but rather on the think-side of all 
questions. 

A third source of energy, and that through 
which the most successful force is generated 
and applied to any corps of teachers, is that of 
a well-organized literary and philosophical so- 
ciety. Here are grouped the strongest intel- 
lects of the schools. It is more than a mere 
pedagogical society, for in it topics of all kinds 
are read and discussed. There is hardly a 
phase of intellectual work in the whole circle of 
the sciences—law, medicine, theology, and lit- 
erature—that is not laid under contribution 
in one form or another in such an organization, 
About two subjects should be studied each year. 
At the present time in our organization, the 
British Constitution, taking Hallam, Dicey, Bagehot, 
and Gneist as texts, is the topic, after which the labor 
problem will be attacked and cut into fragments for 
the remainder of the school year. These meetings are 
informal, except at each session some one person pre- 
viously selected gives a review of the lesson as treated in 
the text. After this review, a free discussion is had, and 
all who are so disposed take part. This body is composed 
of all persons in the city who delight in such exercises, 
such as teachers, lawyers, doctors, ministers, money 
cranks, single-tax advocates, and what not, all are repre- 
sented—a free lance contest. 

After all that can be done the poor and decrepit 
remain with us. With the average teacher, signs of 
decay set in from the third to the fifth year. Others 


‘more vigorous hold out ten or twelve years; but the 


ranks are greatly thinned. At twenty, a few stragglers 
still improving, and on to thirty, forty,—yea, even to fifty 
—there are growing souls. They used nearly all the 
powers God gave them. 

Counter currents, excitation of larger brain areas, less 
preach, less machine drill, with grades not more than ten 
weeks apart, more elasticity in regard to thought, meth- 
ods, and devices, more contact with vigorous outside 
forces, less mechanism, and more intelligence, will help 
non-progressive and retrogressive teachers, 
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Supr. P. MARBLE, 
Worcester, Mass. 


THE STUDY OF ENGLISH IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


I. English should be studied first in oral speech from 
first to last. The habit of attending carefully to the oral 
language begets a habit of close and accurate thinking. 

II. The student should write as he ought to speak, 
right on ; and this kind of writing is as easy as speaking. 


ing at home or at school. Commonplace reading and 
material of transient value will have sufficient attention, 
all our conscious effort is to get the best. Reading at 
first might embrace standard nursery rhymes, ballads, 
fairy stories, fables, travels, anecdotes of men, animals, and 
plants, advancing indefinitely through works of poetry 
and prose, with whose contents one should be familiar. 

Accuracy in reading depends more upon the relation of 
words to the reader's usual vocabulary, and the relation 
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III. The stady of literature adapted to the age and 
capacity of the student both begets thoughts to be ex- 
pressed, and aids in the expression of the thoughts. 

IV. The pupil's own language, both oral and written, 
should be the basis of all study of English, from spelling 
to rhetoric ; and all stady of grammar should be based 
on the pupil’s own written language. 

V. As to methods of studying literature refer to the 
excellent manuals on the subject, especially to one of the 
most recent, namely, the Longer Hnglish Poems edited 
with introduction by J. W. Hailes, M.A., avd published 
by Macmillan & Company. 

In the study of English the growth should be from 
within outward. Thought and expression go hand-in- 
hand. One can appreciate but little beyond what he has 
lived either in action or in thought; therefore all litera- 
ture must be referred to that already in the mind if it is 
to be studied profitably. 


Mr. James H. Biopeert, 
Census Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Spesking and writing will be purified and broadened 
by good reading. Reading in school can be made in- 
finitely more effective by replacing all meaningless read- 
ing lessons with material of intrinsic worth. Teachers 
who try to selec good material are hampered by the an- 
tagonism men so generally have toward expressions con- 
flicting with their ideas. Publishers making books for 
the universal market are compelled to cut out what might 
offend an adherent of any scientific, religious, or political 
idea until some books have no moral vitality. The 
teacher who would select material of decided worth must 
avoid all that would cause trouble among his patrons. 
Public school officials in whole states have prohibited the 
use of any text-books outside of prescribed lists. In the 
city systems especially many children go through a grade 
knowing their instructor only by the general name 
teacher, without personal identity, a mere cog in the 
grinding for promotion. Under such conditions it is 
difficult to suggest what the individual teacher may do. 
He or she has need of great knowledge, great moral 
force, and great enthusiasm to penetrate the crust of 
routine formed over the childish mind. 

Teachers of mature experience and wide knowledge of 
books in constituencies that will welcome their guidance 
ean find abundant standard material for all work in the 
interdependent branches. _ Instruction in literature, bad, 
neutral, or good, begins with the first knowledge of read- 


of the ideas to the reader’s thought, than upon the length 
of the words. This develops a difference between the 
reading power of pupils supplied with good books at 
home and those who have only the school reading or a 
stealthy influence of the dime novel type. 

We have been tending toward the use of mechanical 
appliances of no interest out of the class. We ought to 
use books that would be valued in the home and discussed 
in the family, so that the whole community would share 
in the work of the school. The persistent use of classic 
reading, now happily available even for small children, 
would influence spoken English and written English and 


size, appearance, cost, and authorship of books on every 
subject that tempts their investigation. It is quite as im- 
portant oftentimes to know where knowledge is to be 
found as it is to possess the details. How many know 
where to find authoritative information by which to test 
the flood of matter daily printed about the Sandwich 
Islands that have suddenly become important to us? 
The office of the teacher in aiding the search for desira- 
ble books cannot be emphasized too strongly. 


W. Hupson 
Fellow of Balliol College, England. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN ITS RELATION TO 
PUBLIC EDUCATION. 

Every university in England and Scotland favors ex- 
tension. It has proceeded first from Cambridge, twenty- 
one years ago, and from Oxford seven years ago. It is 
an attempt to nationalize Cambridge and Oxford. It was 
not very successful at first, because of the backwardness 
of primary education in Great Britain. There are in 
attendance at university centers in England from 70,000 
to 80,000 persons, and in the entire world about 200,000 
persons. 

The subjects chiefly considered have been: 1. History. 
2. Literature. 3 Economics. 4. Natural science. The 
methods have been: 1. The lecture. 2. The class, or 
conference following the lecture. 3. The essay. 4. The 
examination. The lecture system has not been as char- 
acteristic of Evglish as of American education. The 
universities have felt the reflex influence of the movement 
and have adopted some of these movements. The con- 
ference there is new. It has not been customary in the 
old universities to admit or ask questions. The time has 
come when many of the benefits of culture can be ex- 
tended to the masses. It is not theory but experience 
that this work can be done. The majority of the stu- 
dents are women of the middle and upper classes. About 
one fifth or one sixth have been bona fide members of the 
working classes. The theory has been that it is useless 
to try to give education to the people engaged in manual 
labor. -It has been proved that it is possible to lecture on 
academic subjects to the artisan classes with a hearty 
welcome and complete success. America is a century 
ahead of England in temperance and far ahead in pri- 
mary education. It is the best field in the world for 
university extension. I lectured on art, on the republic 
of France, to the so-called barbarians, to 800 or 850, and 
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enlarge mental and moral conceptions of the individual, 
the family and the community. There are schools where 
all the reading lessons are made directly helpful to the 
best education. More teachers than constituencies are 
ready for better work, which must rest upon a public 
sentiment at least as extended as the patronage of the 
school. 

One of the highest offices of the teacher is to assist his 
pupils and patrons to learn the name, intrinsic character, 


had 250 in class work. The works called for from the 
libraries come to be the masterpieces in history and liter- 
ature. Oxford’s vacancy for four months of the year is a 
scandal, and the assembly of a thousand or more in sum- 
mer for a month and more of consecutive study is a vast 
improvement. No village has yet been attacked by any 
leader of the movement, but that will be done soon. Ed- 
ucation is not given as a means of living, but for its own 
sake. The movement is : 
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1, Democractic. England is becoming more demo- 
cratic than America. University extension is democracy 
in education. 

2. Peripatetic. The railway syetem facilitates. 

3. Destructive of the class system. We believe in 
educated democracies. It is a movement for social re- 
form. God never intended that mankind should lead 
sordid, dreary lives. It is the tragedy of dying ignorant 
that we desire to prevent. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


1. Who were the “ Heroes of Cattyhunk ”'? 

2. How is the change from one administration to an- 
other effected in this country ? 

3. How has Postmaster General Wanamaker tested 
the efficiency of the railway mail service ? 

4. What is Manhood Suffrage ? 

5. What two explorers are attracting especial interest 
and will do so for some time to come ? 

6. What value to this country would be gained by 
the great road between New York and Chicago, so mach 
talked of ? With whom did the plan originate? What 
countries have the best roadways ? 


ANSWERS. 

1, There was never more heroism in the world than today, and 
the world was never more ready to recognize and reward heroic 
actions. The fishermen on the little island village off the southern 
Massachusetts coast were used to shipwrecks and to danger, but 
this does not make their readiness to go to the relief of the wrecked 
‘* Aquatic’’ a less noble act, nor does it lessen the sorrow of 
parents, wives, and children. While we admire the heroism of the 
drowned men, we admire scarcely less the readiness and generosity 
of the response which Boston at once made to the statement of the 
need of those dependent upon these men. We may become accus- 
tomed to such a response, and accept it as a matter of course, as it 
should be, but this makes it none the less worthy of note, and only 
the more significant as a sign of our progress in civilization, in all 
that makes a country worth living in. 

2. Inauguration has first place in every discussion the current 
week, The requisite legal ceremonies of the change are few, and 
these few much the same as existed in Rome twenty-five hundred 
years ago. The incoming officer takes the oath prescribed by the 
constitution, and may then enter upon the execution of his offices. 
The details, the procession, the inaugural address, the reception, 
the ball, the concerts, and the inauguration crowd, have already 
been given in the papers, to a length depending upon the space at 
disposal and the political complexion of the paper. There are 
many reasons why the present event is watched with interest. The 
comparison with the inauguration eight years ago should give most 
significant results, to the student of our political development 
during these recent years. Pupils should be able to understand the 
significance, as a sign of our national prosperity and industrial and 
economic, as well as political, conditions, of the fact that—I write 
only from estimations—200,000 people will go to Washington to 
witness the inauguration. 

3. Mr. Wanamaker offered a gold medal for the most proficient 
member of the railway mail service. It was awarded last week to 
Edward Burns, a colored man on the Southern Pacific Railway, 
who in a teat distributed 1,003 post cards, without a single error, at 
arate of fifteen cards a minute. The JOURNAL hopes, before 
long, to give an extended account of our postal service. 


4. Universal Manhood Soffrage, with which Belgium has been 
struggling, is defined by its name. The movement, a natural out- 
growth of modern social and economic conditions, is agitating all 
the more progressive countries. It is a natural extension of the 
movement which has done away with the property qualification in 
many of our states: Minnesota, Kansas, North Carolina, Arkan- 
sas, California, Alabama, Mississippi, by the state constitutions. 
(I am uncertain about the constitutions of the newer states.) Mas- 
sachusetts, by constitutional amendment, ratified by the people at 
the last election, abolished the poll tax requirement. There are, 
of course, other limits upon absolute free suffrage. Citizenship 
and a residence for a certain period is almost invariably required. 
The educational qualification is in the constitutions of Massachu- 
sette (ability to read and write one’s name) and Connecticnt (ability 
to read the constitution and statutes), while the legislatures of 
Florida and Colorado have the privilege of imposing such a quali- 
fication. The constitutions of Alabama and Mississippi forbid such 
a qualification, Virginia and Vermont require that the voter shall 
have an interest in the community. 

5. William A. Chanler, a young American, whose expedition, 
said to be the largest ever fitted ont as an individual enterprise, is 
on its way from eastern to central Africa; and Dr. Nansen, the 
scientist, who is soon to start on a most hazardous undertaking. 
He hopes to reach the North Pole by utilizing certain natural facil- 
ities in the frozen seas, and his success reste upon whether his 
theory of a current constantly running across the polar regions 
from Bering Strait into the sea between Spitzbergen and Green- 
land is correct or not. The evidence on which he founds his theory 
is extremely interesting. 

6. This makes a good subject for special discussion, The plan 
originated with the firms manufactaring bicycles. 


THE BOSTON MEETING. 


- The Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. opened its 
nineteenth annual session in the hall of the Institute of Technology, 
Boston, on the 2st ult., Dr. Edward Brooks of Philadelphia, 
president, presiding. 

Welcome. 

Profeasor Rankle, in behalf of the president and faculty of the 
Institute of Technology, extended a cordial greeting to the members 
of the Department, and President Brooks returned thanks for the 
hearty welcome of this widely-known institute. 

Governor W. E. Russell was introduced. He said he brought 
the heartiest welcome of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, a 
state that has taken the deepest interest in education in its public 
work and aspects, extending its benefit to all, standing with religion 
and self-government as the vital forces for the development of a 
great community. The school, the meeting-house, and the town 
hall were the early typical buildings. The fathers seemed to 
know that they were founding institutions that should last as long 
as men loved God and liberty. Horace Mann towered above others, 
bat others have grown to his stature and become powerfol factors 
to continue his work. The Governor suggested: 1. That our 
public school system must be progressive in its ideas, instructions, 
and methods. It must recognize the changed position and needs of 
the people. Manual training is useful not merely for its practical 
benefit, but for the development of the mind. 2. As instruction in 
methods should be broad and prcgressive, so for the greatest success 
of our schools our system should be broad and tolerant in its spirit 
and in its control, welcoming all to its benefits, extendiog its bless- 
ing to all without distinction of race or class or religion. So does 
it become what our ancestors intended it should be, what it always 
has been—a great democratic institution in the broadest, best senee 
of that term, where the life of each runs out into the lives of others, 
breaking down the barriers of prejadice and of ignorance, and each 
life becoming broadened by a common experience and a common 
sympathy, and becoming strengthened for the greater work of later 
life. No influence is more unfortunate than that which would 
breathe through the community any spirit of intolerance, which 
cannot but tend to divide the people over this great and cherished 
institution of our public schools, when they are and onght to be 
one in word and thoaght and act in their devotion to it. 

Mr. S. B. Capen, chairman of the school committee of Botton, 
aleo welcomed the Association. You meet, said he, where the com- 
mon school was born, in the state where $2 000,000 are spent anou- 
ally, and which has appropriated $2,000,000 more within a few 
years for new buildings and echools. Boston means to be the first 
in solving in the wisest way all our public school problems. The 
common schools, next to the institutions of religion, are the gr: at 
safeguards of our nation. 

President Brooks also responded to this welcome. 


Wood Work in Grammaf Schools. 


The first paper was by Supt. Virgil G. Curtis of New Haven, 
Conn. He said: Manual training is a necessary condition cf educa- 
tional advancement. Its atilitarian feature has captured the Amer- 
ican public. Intellectual and moral results are possible through 
manual training. Its supreme object is intellectual, moral, and 
artistic. The demand is for a complete course of manual training 
from the beginning of the kindergarten to the completion of the 
course in the high achool. Mr. Curtis outlined a suitable course of 
wood work for grammar grades, or the three years before entering 
the high school, with great detail. The best tools are always the 
cheapest. The outfit will coat about $6 per pupil in the first grade. 
An expenditure of $500 will fit up a shop to accommodate 200 boys, 
exclusive of materiale used. The essence of manual training lies in 
doing, not in the thing done. 

Supt. C. E. Meleney of Somerville opened the discussion of Mr. 
Curtis’ paper. He held that clay modeling ought to be taught in 
every grade from the kindergarten to the high school. The knife 
affords the fullest and broadest freedom of any tool. It offers the 
least barrier between the child and his model. The models should 
follow each other so as to train the mind and the body, by calling 
into exercise the faculties of thought and the various muscles of the 
hand. The selection of models must recognizs the growing dexter- 
ity of the pupils, the strength of body and the increasing knowl- 
edge of tools. The introduction of tools is in such variety as to re- 
tain a continued interest. The variety of the models is of great 
importance because it increages the interest and stimulates a wider 
intelligence and greater mental activity. The ssthetic taste must 
not only be satisfied, bat continually cultivated. The models 
should not only take the ideal form, but should possess the highest 
elements of art, and thus coutribute to the wmathetic education of the 
pupil who works them out. They mast not only show the wathetic 
idea in the ornamental carving upon them, but must possess beauty 
of form in themselves. The beauty must not be added to, but in- 
corporated in the model. 

Mr. Samuel B. Capen was called upon to state the facta concern- 
ing cooking for girls and manual training for boys in the schools of 
Boston. In fourteen manual training shops for boys, thirty lessons 
are open, and the course is to be made obligatory. No difficulty is 
found in inducing girls to take the course in cooking. 

Supt. A. S. Draper of Cleveland, O., said: There must be less 
philosophizing, lees expense, and leas time for it if manual training is 
to be incorporated as a permanency in the public school system. 
The rooms already available must be utilized as they are. 

George B. Kilbon, principal manual trainiog school, Springfield, 
Mass., gave a number of facts to show that manual training is pop 
ular with boys. 

William L. Sayre, principal manual training school of Philadel- 
phia, one of the appointed speakers, was represented by one of his 
assistants. He advocated that manual training be an integral part 
of the public school system, absolutely compulsory upon all, educat- 
ing according to the etymology of the word education. The expense 
in Philadelphia bas not been so great as the figures given by Super- 
intendcnt Curtis would indicate. 


The Study of English in Public Schools 

The session on Tuesday afternoon was opened by a paper on 
‘* The Study of English in the Public Schoole,’’ by Supt. Albert P, 
Marble of Worcester, Mass. Mr. Marble commented on the recent 
report of the Committee on Composition and Rhetoric to the 
overseers of Harvard University, to show the need of a better study 
of English. He remarked that the students examined bave passed 
the Harvard examinations and that the standard must have been 
low; but the failure of students from the fitting schoola was no 
more to the discredit of these schools than the poor writing of some 
college graduate could be to the teaching in the college. [For 
author’s outline of paper, see page 150]. 

Mr. James H. Blodgett of the Census Bureau, Washington, also 
spoke on this subject. [For author’s abstract, see page 150.] 

Robt. C. Metcalf, supervisor of schools, Boston, said that we are 
suffering more from poor supervision than from poor teaching. In 
a large experience he bad failed to find a teacher that did not want 
to be a better teacher, Fifteen hundred papers are available, 


which show that the results are not as bad as commonly esti..ated, 
There bas been an enormous gain in fifteen years. We must give 

reistent attention to the subject in the lower grades of schools. 

he policy of increasing the number of subjects studied in the pri- 

mary period (first, three years) is at least questionable. Ability to 
read is essential to all study. Paper cutting and clay modeling 
must be made to contribute something to language study, and be 
rests to that study. 

Edgar A. Singer, assistant superintendent, Philadelphia, thought 
that the higher schools, no less than the lower, must give attention 
to English, the matter andthe manner. More practice in the expres- 
sion of thought is needed. The teacher should note the capacity 
and contenta of the child’s mind as soon as admitted to the achool. 

Col. F. W. Parker of the Cook County Normal School, IIl., 
said: Reading is thinking if it is anything. What shall the child 
think when he reads? Writing is an expression of thought. 
a the child write? Solve these questions and you 
solve all. 

President Brooks participated in the discussion. When he began 
his educational work, he could get good essays. ‘Twenty years 
afterward the change had come and he failed to get as good work. 
The change has not been for the better. 

Supt. Aaron Gove of Denver believed that the ability of young 
people of today to use the language is greater than the ability of 
similar youths a generation ago. Better work could be done if the 
tons of language lessons had been withheld. 

Superintendent Treudley of Youngstown, O., commended The 
Nation and Thoreau for good English style. Tbe people who have 
the gift of expression are those who have stood face to face with 
trath. 


In Memoriam, 


Ap addre*s in memory of George Howland (1824-1892) was de- 
livered by Supt. Albert G. Lane of Chicago. George Howland 
graduated in 1853 from Amherst, and for four years thereafter was 
tutor of languages there. Since 1857 he has been in Chicago and 
Illinois, For more than forty years he was a teacher. He won his 
pe Thousands honored him for the inspiration that he gave. 

e loved children. His ideas for the government of children were 
different from those of common acceptation. He was a man of 
marked literary tastes and abilities. He was prominent in national 
and state educational circles. He opened literature and history to 
the children of the common schools. The teachers and scholars of 
Chicago’s schoola have inscribed upon his tombstone the simple 
words, ‘‘ A tescher.”’ 

Mr. A. F. Nightingale of Chicago compared Mr. Howland to 
Wendell Phillips as a reformer. He wrote common sense as sub- 
stitutes for fads and fancies. He spoke oracles. He was great in 
the grandeur of his simplicity. His translations of Homer, Virgil, 
and Horace into hexameter verse were admirable; they ehow schol- 
arly instincta, and undying love for the noblest bards that ever sung. 
Little Children, his poems, were his only children. His name will 
be talismanic. He was not austere, although he reemed to be, 
With charity he was divinely gifted. He bad an inflaence upon 
every teacher and scholar. He banished the birch from the teach- 
er’shand. As was Horace Mann to Massachusetts and Thomas 
Arnold to Rugby, so was George Howland to Chicago. 

Colonel Parker said that Mr. Howland was as worthy of appre- 
ciation as the heroes of the Old World. There was a time when 
courage was needed. The great city is the greatest problem of 
the times. It is the problem of the school superintendent. He 
developed individuality in his teachers. I can lay my wreath on 
his grave and thank God that he lived. 

Superintendent Draper of Cleveland said that Mr. Howland com- 
bined more of the qualities of an edacator coupled with a manner 
of life not supposed to conduce to the expression of those qualities, 
than any other man that he had known. He was a man of affairs, 
an eminent teacher yet a kind of reclose. He saved the child from 
bad teaching and from over-supervision. He was accustomed to 
say that he could not make a speech, yet his silence was controlling. 
He was my friend. He possessed the acme of strength and 
sagacity. By nature and character he wasa teacher. He exerted 
an influence on the educational work of this country that oratory 
never possessed and cannot generate. He served his generation 
well. He played the part of a man magnificently. 

Thos. W. Bickne!l of Dorchester was a pupil of Mr. Howland at 
Amherst. He had a heart for the students and they soon learned 
it. The thoroughness of his attitude of mind was remarkable. 
He hated all shamsand hypocrisy. He owned himself thoroughly. 
He taught his pupils to do the same. He carried his points in 
school management. No manhas been more of an iconoclast. He 
loved the truth and obeyed it in his heart ad life. 


Examinations and Promotions in Elementary Schools 


was the subject for Tuesday evening. Neither essayest nor sub- 
atitate being present Supt. Wm. A. Mowry of Salem opened the 
discussion of the topic as aa impromptu volanteer. Promotion 
is one of the subjects deserving careful consideration. He said 
suggestively: ‘*Is it not time that examinations as a criterion for 
promotion, either written or oral, once or twice a year should be 
done away with ?’’ 

Superintendent Miner of North Adams was one who believed in 
promotions as often as could be. The longer the time between 
the more difficult they were. 

Sapt. R. K. Buehrle of Lancaster, Penn., described the system 
of grading and promoting in that city. He said pupils were some- 
times promoted without examination, but that was not the rule, 
They always tried to hold in view the fact that the grade exists for 
the pupil and not the pupil for the grade. 

Supt. Henry A. Wise of Baltimore was introdaced as a superin- 
tendent whose schools have recently been lifted into a national re- 
putation. He said that written examinations were invented to see 
whether the teacher had done gocd work. Written examinations 
have been abolished. Hereafter promotion will be made on the 
jadgment of the teacher. Dr. Yates of Amherst is in favor of re- 
ceiving pupils into Amherst on certification from the high schools. 
Children should remain as long as possible under the same teacher. 
It would be well if scholar and teacher could pass together from 
clacs to clase and subject to subject. Baltimore teachers have been 
greatly awakened. They have more control of their scholars than 
formerly. 

Colonel Parker, a strong advocate of thorough examinations, 
thought that the supervisor had bat one real duty, to teach the 
teachers how to teach. The examination must be upon genuine 
work. If thie ia the direction of examinations, the examination 
teste in genuine work. Education is the economy of human effort 
in the direction of human growth. A system is fandamentally 
wrong which hampers the superintendent. There never should be 
an examination for the promotion of children. Oae state is 
weighted down by a Regents’ examination. No figures can mark 
the intrinsic in education. There is an art of education to be ex- 
ercised by the liberty of the teacher. The examination must be of 
individuals for the purpose of developing individuality. 

How should promotions take place from one grade to another ? 
When the child can do the work of that grade. The quantity idea 
is a great mistake. Rivalry should not be excited. Any teacher 
under a wise superintendent can double efficiency in one year. 


(Continued on page 154.) 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MARCH 9, 1893. 


Prepare for the best possible educational exhibit at 
the World’s Fair. 


Ir LooKs very much as though, if it had been brought 
to a vote, the Chicago school board would have treated 
the “fads” in a savage manner. 


A LARGE extra edition of this Souvenir Number to be 
used outside the fraternity is our excuse for the repetition 
of Doctor Holmes’ verses and the illustration of the 
Authors’ Lunch. 


Tue Educational Club of Philadelphia is to throw open 
its doors to women and is not to limit its membership to 
teachers. It is understood that a few business and 
professional men will join the club. 


Sex in Epvcation.—The school board of Harrisburg 
has been inquiring of the cities of the country regarding 
the practice of co-education. Replies were received from 
ninety-two cities. In ninety-one schools both sexes use 
the same building ; in eighty-two they study in the same 
room ; in eighty-six they recite together. In eighty-nine 
schools both sexes have the same studies ; eighty-one re- 
plies indicate that the girls bear the work as well phys- 
ically as the boys do, and eighty replies state there are 
no studies in which the girls have not been able to hold 
their own with the boys. Five replies say the boys are 
superior to the girls in mathematics, and five others that 
the girls are superior to the boys. Seventy-four say that 
no moral injury comes from the association of the sexes, 
thirteen that boys are improved by their association, and 
forty-seven that the benefit is mutual. Eighty-four cor- 
respondents declare unqualifiedly in favor of mixed 
schools, and seven are opposed to them. 


SUPERINTENDENT Seaver.—There are few educational 
positions in America more honorable than that of chief 
of the Boston schools. The city has had but three super- 
intendents in its history,—Philbrick, Eliot, Seaver. 
John D. Philbrick, whose name stands for as much inter- 
nationally ag that of any American edycator aside from 


Horace Mann and Henry Barnard, occupied the position 
for many years. He was succeeded by Dr. Samuel Eliot, 
a man of classic tastes and scholarly power, and he in 
turn by Dr. Edwin P. Seaver, who has for thirteen years 
directed the educational interests of the city. Dr. Seaver 
graduated from the Bridgewater State Normal School in 
1856 and from Harvard College in 1861. He was pro- 
fessor of mathematics in Harvard College antil 1874, 
when he entered the English High School, Boston, of 
which he was principal when, in 1880, he was elected to the 
superintendency. His life since graduation has been de- 
voted to school work. He is one of the most progressive 
men in high official position in the country, having early 
advocated the kindergarten, manual training, sewing, 
cooking, physical culture, improved methods in drawing, 
and the reduction of the amount and severity of corporal 
punishment. ‘To him is largely due the coming of the 
Department of Superintendence to Boston, and to him is 
also due much of the success attending the local arrange- 
ments. 


THE BOSTON MEETING. 


The meeting of the Department of Superintendence was 
@ great success. Despite the snow above and below, the 
week was without parallel in the history of the Department. 
Superintendents were present from California, Colorado, 
Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, Louisiana,and from 
every state east of the Missouri. Massachusetts was nat- 
urally in the lead in the matter of attendance. Mary- 
land was second in percentage of attendance, while New 
York and Pennsylvania were largely represented. The 
outside world was represented by W. Hudson Shaw of 
England and Dr. J. H. Haghes of Toronto; the United 
States by Dr. W. T. Harris, John Eaton, Zalmon Rich- 
ards, and J. H. Blodgett ; the states represented by their 
chiefs were Minnesota, Illinois, Michigan, South Carolina, 
Virginia, Maryland, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New York, Maine, Vermont, Rhode Island, and Massa- 
chusetts. 

Of the large cities the superintendent was present from 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
Omaha, Cleveland, Washington, St. Paul, Columbia, S. 
C., Albany, Detroit, Buffalo, Denver, Kansas City, New- 
ark, N. J., Birmingham, Ala., Duluth, Minn., Peoria, 
and Bloomington, Ill.; Harrisburg, Norristown, Pottsville, 
Lancaster, Oil City, and Catasauqua, Pa.; Youngstown, 
Steubenville, Toledo, Colambus, and Mt. Vernon, O.; 
Paterson, N. J.; Annapolis Md.; Syracuse, Poughkeep- 
sia, New Rochelle, and Syracuse, N. Y.; Beatrice, 
Neb., and many other cities. Of the New England 
cities the following were represented: Augusta, Me. ; 
Burlington, Vt.; Dover, N. H.; New Haven, Providence, 
Newport, Springfield, North Adams, Northampton, Fitch- 
burg, Worcester, Lawrence, Salem, Lowell, Haverhill, 
Lynn, Waltham, Newton, Brookline, Quincy, Taunton, 
New Bedford, Fall River, Somerville, Chelsea, Cam- 
bridge, Medford, Malden, and many others. There were 
many county and district superintendents in attend- 
ance from all parts of the country, chief of whom was 
Orville T. Bright of Cook County, Ill 

The program of the meeting was good. While not 
caleulated to call forth fresh thought to any great extent, 
it tended to prevent much foolish talk ; while there were 
few new men, there were almost no weak ones; while 
few men were at their best, few were below their average ; 
while not everybody was present to take his part, all the 
leading speakers were present ; while the short speech 
rule was not enforced, there were almost no long speeches. 

The program and general administration was in the 
hands of Dr. Edward Brooks of Philadelphia, who left 
nothing undone that he could do to contribute to the 
profit of those in attendance. 

The Governor was present to open the meeting with a 
fitting address; the school board of Boston gave a 
fine reception on Tuesday evening with the choicest 
catering; Harvard College gave both a dinner and a 
supper spread on Wednesday, under the guidance of 
President Eliot ; the publishers gave a great feast at the 
Vendome on Thursday, with Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
and forty other authors to receive; and the week’s festiv- 
ities closed with a delightful reception by Mrs. Hemenway 
on Thursday evening, with Miss A. M. Homans repre- 


senting the hostess, 


THE PUBLISHERS. 

As Dr. Edward Brooks remarked in response to the 
introductory address of Mr. Houghton at the Authors’ 
Reception, educational progress in America owes more to 
the publishers than to any other single force. They have 
been a great power, uplifting teacher and pupil, making 
permanent every advance in the methods and spirit of 
the school room. Nothing worthy the name of progress 
has come into American school life that has amounted to 
anything until it was embodied in book form, either for 
teacher or pupil, and it has counted for just so much 
and for no more than its book utility has indicated. 

We may go farther and say that up to this time almost 
nothing has signified aught that has been published at 
private or at public expense. Any school method or 
principle to be of great permanent value must be pub- 
lished, not printed. Great authors have been of inesti- 
mable service to the public, but their service has been de- 
termined largely by the character and enterprise of their 
publisher. What the track is to the engine, what the soil 
is to the seed, what the brain is to the mind, that the 
publisher is to the author. 

In view of this fact, it was eminently fitting that seven- 
teen publishing houses should unite in presenting some 
of the greatest living authors to the best education- 
al force in America as was done at the Vendome when 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and others appeared before the 
Department of Superintendence through the courtesy of | 
these publishers :— 


Of Boston,— 
Ginn & Company. 
D. C. Heath & Company. 
Honghton, Mifflin & Company. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
Lee & Shepard. 
Little, Brown & Company. 
D. Lothrop Company. 
New England Publishing Company. 
Prang Educational Company. 
Roberts Brothers. 
Silver, Burdett & Company. 
Thompson, Brown & Company. 
Boston Office of 
American Book Company, New York. 
E. H. Butler & Company, Philadelphia. 
Effingham, Maynard & Company, New York. 
Sheldon & Company, New York. 
University Pablishing Company, New York. 


THE AUTHORS’ RECEPTION. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes greeted five hundred super- 
intendents and friends at the reception at the Vendome 
on the twenty-third of February, the occasion being the 
Publishers’ Reception to the Department of Superintend- 
ence. No language can express the pleasure derived by 
those authors and educators who had the opportunity to 
see and hear the most distinguished living poet, who, in 
his eighty-fourth year, wrote a poem for the occasion and 
read it to the admiring company. 

It was the literary event of the season—of many sea- 
sons in Boston. It has been some years since Dr. Holmes 
has appeared before so large a company, and certainly no 
educational gathering will ever again receive a greater lit- 
erary honor. The Autocrat, Poet, and Professor at the 
Breakfast Table is the last of the great American poets, 
among whom were William Cullen Bryant, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, James Rassell 
Lowell, and John Greenleaf Whittier, and his speech and 
poem upon this occasion were enough in themselves to 
make the week memorable. His appearance emphasized 
the year of his birth (1809), which in Great Britain gave 
birth to Messrs. Browning, Tennyson, and Gladstone ; 
and in America to Holmes, Robert C. Winthrop, Joseph 
Addison Alexander, most of whom possessed and exer- 
cised the gift of song. Holmes himself reminded us that 
he was accustomed in youth to President Dwight’s martial 
song : 

Coiumbia! Colambia! to glory arise, 
The queen of the world and the child of the skies.”’ 

His presence recalled the Harvard boys, whom he 
commemorated in his poem “The Boys.” He found a 


bond of union with the superintendents as educators, for 
he himself bad been a professor of anatomy and physiology 
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at Dartmouth (1838-47) and at Harvard (1847-82). 
His poem, written for the Authors’ Reception, which ap- 
pears on the first page, upon “Teachers of Teachers” 
speaks for itself. It was produced after half past ten 
that morning. 

Beside Holmes sat Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Col. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, and J. T. Trowbridge, 
appropriate companions. 

Colonel Higginson will be seventy years of age on 
December 22. This is probably the first time public 
attention has been called to what will be a notable fact, 
remembered by one of the most distinguished literary 
occasions of the year. Like Holmes and Lowell, he was 
born in Cambridge, and has been a magazinist, a novelist, 
a lecturer, an editor, a teacher, a poet, anda hymnist. He 
has also been a clergyman, a warrior, a state senator, a can- 
didate for Congress. 

Mr. Trowbridge, whose ‘“ Vagabonds” (1863) has 
made a more profound impression and has been more fre. 
quently recited in public than any other poem, made the 
greatest struggle for opportunity in his youth of any of 
our poets, and enjoys as a reward universal sympathy and 
admiration. 

Charles Carleton Coffin, two years the senior of Hig- 
ginson, war correspondent of the Boston Journal and 
author of the “ Boys of 61,” “ Boys of ’75,” Colonial 
Days,” and many other war classics for boys, was a 
favorite with the superintendents. Curtis Guild, one of 
the most distinguished of the journalists of Boston, 
honored the occasion with his presence. 

Miss Edna Dean Proctor, one of the brightest of our 
women poets, recited ‘“Columbia’s Emblem,” which ap- 
peared in the Century for September and is reprinted upon 
our first page. This recital by the author was sufficient 
in itself to make the occasion one never to be forgotten. 
Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton arrested attention at 
once by her play of features, and vivacity of manner. 
She is a graduate of Miss Emma Willard’s world- 
renowned seminary at Troy. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps-Ward, who was famous at the 
age of twenty from the writing of The Gates Ajar, and 
had previously won a market for her keen and strong 
sentences, having written for the Youth's Companion at 
the age of thirteen, was honored by an invitation to 
specially receive with Messrs. Houghton and Ginn, and 
graced the occcasion as few others could have done. 

Mr. F. H. Underwood, a long-time personal friend of 
Dr. Holmes was a favored guest, and William T. Adams, 
the only “ Oliver Optic,” a former schoolmaster, was at 
home with the senior authors and educators. 


Grouped about Mr. Houghton, who presided, were 
Mrs. Mary E. Blake, whose matchless descriptive essays 
have an ethical flavor,—a poet of high merit; Ed- 
win D. Mead of the New England Magazine, an 
editor, lecturer, and essayist; Arlo Bates of the Courier, 
poet and editor; Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, the lecturer 
of lecturers ; Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, dean of the 
Woman’s College of Chicago University ; Miss Helen A. 
Shafer of Wellesley, the great teacher of a great institu- 
tion; Mrs. Jane G. Austin, with winning personality as 
well as literary personality ; Charles Eliot Norton, the art 
critic preéminent; Horace E. Scudder, editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly ; Hezekiah Butterworth of the Youth's 
Companion and author of Zig-Zag Journeys; Rev. 
Herbert D. Ward, novelist ; Mr. Charles Follen Adams, 
“ Yawceob Strauss,” the inimitable and indescribable ; 
Prof. A. E. Dolbeare of Tufts College, eminent scientist 
as well as author ; Katherine Lee Bates of Wellesley, a 
genius in literature and classroom; Gertrude Hall and 
Lucia T. Ames, among Boston’s choicest and most fortu- 
nate of recent candidates for public favor; Prof. W. W. 
Goodwin and Prof. George Herbert Palmer of Harvard, 
men with the best of classic tone and touch in their work ; 
Rev. Charles F. Dole, vigorous and discriminating in the 
treatment of questions of citizenship ; Dr. Andrew J. 
Rickoff, one of the most widely known educational au- 
thors; Mrs Mary H. Hunt, the temperance authoress pre- 
eminent ; Prof. Arthur Gilman of the Harvard Annex ; 
Prof.W.J. Rolfe of Shakespearian fame; Prof. J. L. Laugh- 
lin, the economist of economists ; Prof. Hans C. G. von 
Jargemann, the German expert ; E. P. Jackson of the Latin 
School, agenuineliterary genius though a hard-worked ped- 
agogue ; Prof. Louise M. Hodgkins, who graduated from 
the Wellesley faculty intoliteratare ; Prof. Alpheus Hyatt, 


the natural science author and specialist; Mr. A. J. 
George, the Wordsworthian critic ; Mr. Arnold Guyot of 
geography fame; Prof. Josiah Royce of Harvard; O. T. 
Bright of Chicago; Dr. E. O. Lyte of Pennsylvania ; 
Wm. H. Maxwell of Brooklyn; Dr. Wm. J. Milne of 
Albany; Wilbur F. Gordy of Hartford; Orestes M. 
Brands of New Jersey; H. S. Tarbell, and Dr. A. F. 
Blaisdell of Providence; Dr. E. A. Sheldon of Oswego; 
Prof. Carla Wenckebach of Wellesley; Dr. E. 8. 
Sheldon of Harvard ; Prof. Geo. A. Wentworth of New 
Hampshire; W.!B. Powell of Washington; J. M. Green: 
wood of Kansas City; and Prof. E. Emerton. 

Mrs. Louisa Parsons Hopkins, and Messrs. J. W. Dick- 
inson, E. P. Seaver, George A. Walton, R. C. Metcalf, 
George H. Martin, John T. Prince, Larkin Danton, 
LL.D., J. W. Tufts, M. Grant Daniell, W. C. Collar, 
I. B. Burgess, Charles F. King, Nils Posse, Myron T. 
Pritchard, J. Y. Bergen Jr., Gordon A. Southworth, 
Rev. T. C. Pease, Rev. Louis Albert Banks, George M. 
Steele, Mrs. N. L. Knox-Heath, Mr. Geo. E. Gay, Mr. 
G. A. Hill, Mr. A. P. Gage, Prof. C. R. Lanman, Miss 
Sarah Fuller, and Mary J. Lovejoy, all of Boston. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE MEETING. 


Such streets! 

The event of a life time. 

Delaware never did so well. 

The storm of many winters! 

Ohio was largely represented. 

Nineteen “ eminent ’’ authors! 

President Kiehle, if you please. 

Where was the Forum’s expert ? 

The meetings were well attended. 

Women were scarce—on the program. 

Albert G. Lane was a universal favorite. 

Gen. John Eaton was cordially received. 

Cambridge day was dreadful—in weather. 

Commissioner Harris kept the lead easily. 

Forty-seven authors were at the Vendome. 

The many meeting places were a misfortune. 

The Thorndike was almost the headquarters. 

Superintendent Seaver is to be congratulated. 

Gove of Denver was characteristically keen. 

Brief speeches were almost the universal rule. 

Maxwell’s rejoinder to Fitzpatrick was a gem. 

Publishers never appeared to better advantage. 

Dr. Balliet did the psychology act all by himself. 

San Diego was the most remote city represented. 

The Pennsylvanians were banqueted by themselves. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes is the autocrat of all hearts. 

To President Eliot was due the s.ccess of Cambridge day. 

Col. Francis W. Parker was never more popular in Boston. 

Dr. Edward Brooks of Philadelphia was the presiding genius, 

New Jersey has a right to be proud of her educational chief. 

Wise of Baltimore took an active part in several discussions. 

Nearly every Massachusetts’ superintendent was in attendance. 

It was probably the largest meeting ever held by the Department. 

Oxford, England, was the farthest away institution represented. 

Messrs. Houghton, Ginn, and Lee were a notable publishers’ trio. 

Mr. Maxwell evidently enjoyed the meeting and was enjoyed by it, 

Most of the Boston masters were present at some time during the 
session. 

The reception and banquet of the school board was socially 
delightful. 

The Chautauquans had a grand banquet in the midst of the 
festivities. 

Gilbert of St. Paul is evidently a coming man,—clear, vigorous, 
progressive. 

All of the Boston supervisors were in constant attendance upon 
the meetings. 

Judge Draper's presentation of the Cleveland situation was clear 
and courageous. 

Governor Russell honored himeelf by honoring the Department 
with his presence. 

The most brilliant speech of the week wes by Frank A. Fitz- 
patrick of Omaha. 

The Schoolmasters’ Club at Youngs was not the least attractive 
feature of the week. 

Messrs. B. H. Sanborn, W. E. Parkhurst, and E. O. Silver 
financeered the Reception. 

Supt. J. M. Greenwood of Kansas City gave as vigorous a paper 
as was read during the week. 

Messrs. E. O. Silver, S. S. White, and C. H. Ames arranged 
all the hotel details for the reception, 

The Schoolmasters’ Club banquet was a prominent feature of the 
week. ‘ Thanks’’ to President Metcalf. 

Mrs. Hemenway’s reception and banquet was the full-dress social 
event of the week. It was @ rare occasion. 

Secretary J. W. Dickinson and his entire corps of state ‘‘ agents ’’ 
what a title!—were in constant attendance. 

Whittier’s ‘‘Snow Boand’’ was illustrated as a setting for his 
devoted friend’s appearance at the Vendome. 

Messrs. H. N. Wheeler, Justin H. Smith, W. P. Adams, and J. 


d. Lyon were efficient promoters of the Reception, 


Seventeen publishing houses united in providing the choicest en- 
tertainment ever given to an educational association. 

Messrs. Heath, Thompson, and Shewell were among the most 
widely known men whose names have made three publishing houses 
famous. 

Messrs. A. E. Winship, John 8. Clark, H. N. Wheeler, E. O. 
Silver, and Justin H. Smith had entire charge of the author’s 
phase of the Reception. 

The Boston offices of the New York and Philadelphia houses 
were hearty in their endeavors to make the Paoblishers’ and 
Aathore’ Reception a success. 

Much missed men were Pres. James MacAlister of Drexel, and 
Pres. G. Stanley Hall of Clarke, Dr. E. E. White and L. W. Day 
of Ohio, and Vice President J. E. Bradley of Illinois. 

The subjects honored in the discussions were,—Sloyd, English, 
Examinations and Promotions, School Organization in Large Cities, 
Supervision, Reconstruction of Grammar School Course, The Cam- 
bridge Experiment, Statistics Regarding Moral Influence of Edu- 
cation, University Extension, Grading of Country Schools, Graded 
System of Rural Schools, Supervision of Country Schools, 
Scholastic and Professional Training of Teachers, Sources of Sup- 
ply of Teachers in City Schools, Increase of Efficiency of Teachers 
in Actual Series, Non-Progressive or Retrogressive Teachers, 
Literature and History for Moral Culture. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


REASON ENOUGH. 

‘*Mike, what makes you talk so much ?”’ 

**Shure an’ I coom by it natural, sor.’’ 

** How’s that ?”’ 

“ Faith, an’ wasn’t me fayther an Oirishman, and me mother a 
woman ?”’ 

STRAPPED. 

Fat We liet : How do you feel this morning ? 

Thin Wallet: Very empty. And you? 

Fat Wallet ; “ Strapped,’’ as usual. 

A SIMILE. 

‘* Like a tree,’’ murmured the youth passionately, ‘‘ I am rooted 
at your side.”’ 

** And like a tree,’’ replied the maiden, ‘‘ I leave.’’ 

INFORMATION FOR THE BOY. 

** Papa, what is a gas log ?”’ asked Jonny. 

‘The average dialogue,” said papa.—Judge. 

WHY. 

“Why don’t you go home for your noon lunch ?”’ inquired the 
city man. ‘* Because,’’ answered the suburbanite, ‘‘ I don’t reach 
my office soon enough to be able to return home sufficiently carly 
to get back again in time to start home for my dinner.’’— Exchange. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Chicago has 140,000 children in schools, 

Brooklyn is not to have public kindergartens this year. 

The schools of Youngstown, O., have libraries with 3,193 vol- 
umes therein. 

Minnesota must do something handsome by its normal schools 
and must do it immediately. 

The University of California has elected Professor Martin Kel- 
logg as president,—an honor deserved. 

The Canadian government is wrestling with the educational 
questions. The Dominion parliament has a great problem on its 
hands. 

Many states are tinkering the laws relating to the supply of text- 
books, There is mischief in most of the propositions for uni- 
formity. 

Cleveland bas a $1,000,000 polytechnic school bequest. There 
seems to be money enough for manual school work of all kinds. 

It is ridiculous to oppose the type-writer because of the first cost 
of the machine. Well cared for, a first-class machine will do ser- 
vice for years. 

The Pennsylvania School Journal says: The Bloomsburg State 
Normal School has recently determined to introduce a new depart- 
ment. This is no less than a boys’ home—a place where young 
boys will be cared for; where all the safeguards and comforts of a 
good home will be furnished. These little fellows will have a 
matron to look after their needs, comfort, morals, and health, and 
will have also the advantage of the model school. 

Dartmouth’s president-elect, Rev. Dr. Wm. J. Tacker, was given 
such a recognition at Boston last week as has never before been 
accorded one of her faculty. There were 218 graduates at the ban- 
queting board. Judge Cross represented the class of ’41, and Dr. 
Dearing ef Braintree, and Hiram Orcutt, LL.D., of Boston, that 
of ’42, and nearly every succeeding class was in line. Judges, 
physicians, authors, editors, clergymen, teachers, statesmen, and 
merchants were enthusiastic in their appreciation of their new 
leader and in their faith in the new Dartmouth. 

The special work of the International Kindergarten Union in its 
relation to the World’s Exposition will be in the line of congresses, . 
in which ample opportunity will be afforded for the presentation of 
the principles of the kindergarten and their practical results. The 
Congress of Representative Women will begin its session May 15, 
and the Union, by virtue of its membership in the National Council — 
of Women, has been invited to a share in these meetings. One 
day, with both morning and evening sessions, has been assigned to 
the Union, and for this special arrangements must be made that the 
kindergarten be worthily represented, 
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A Review or Evotutionat Eraics. By C. M. Wil- 
_ Tiams. NewYork: Macmillan & Co. Pp. 580. Price $2.60. 

The bast evidence that evolution has come to stay is the way in 
which it is used ethically and, without acknowledgment, religiously. 
Geology was antagopized more ferociously than evolution has been, 
and it was not recognized simply on the basis of scientific proof. 
The church was entirely satisfied with its answers to the claimed 
proofs of the geologist; but when theory and the facts of geology 
became very useful, when, indeed, it was not easy to teach or 
preach without utilizing the teachings of this hetercdox science, 
then, and not till then, it became universally recognized in echolastic 
circles. 

In much the same way, evolution in its general teaching has been 
enthroned. As at first presented, evolution was, to the ordinary 
mind, ridiculous in the extreme. Unfortunately ite proof was not 
tangible as in the case of geology. It was sadly weak in its ‘‘ mis- 
sing link.’”’ The monkey played too prominent a part for the 
comfort of a people who built much upon ancestry. ‘‘ Blood will 
tell’? was too popular a motto to allow the monkey to preémpt the 
leading place in genealogy. But when ethics, philosophy, and even 
religion needed the germ idea in the evolutional theory, the monkey 
was eliminated, and the theory in general took its place quietly in 
thoughtfal minds. Attempts at explanation gave place to efforts 
to utiliza. 

At last the leaders in public thought are prepared to read with 
composure, a calm review of the system of ethics founded on the 
theory of evolution; and America, France, and Germany as well as 
conservative England, read the story with as much pride as though 
they had not all condemned, what they now accept, twenty years ago. 
Darwin may not have realized just what he bad diecovered, neither 
did Colambus, but the one as certainly opened a new world as the 
other. Dzarwin’s Origin of Species, The Descent of Man, and The 
Variation of Plants and Animals under Domestication, are de- 
stined to play as important a part as the ships and voysges of 
Colambus. Bat for Darwin we should never have had the philoso- 
phy of Herbert Spencer or of Leslie Stephen, and probably neither 
that of Hoffding nor of Gizycky. 

But the world, even now, shivers at these names, while it nestles 
comfortably under some of the results of their voyages of discovery. 
Evolution enables us to accept scientifically degrees of intellectual 
and moral power, and responsibility; it ‘‘ lets us out gracefully ’’ 
from a position into which we had been driven by the old ideas. It 
is no less serviceable in some practical matters re'ating to the will 
and its activities. Indeed, if the theory of evolution in its entirety 
was to be withdrawn today, the first to rebel would be those who moat 
intelligently and conecientiously antagonized its claims twenty 
years ago. It is because of the service rendered ethics by evolu- 
tion, that this candid and exhaustive review by Mr. Williams is 
welcome at this time. It stands alone, and is indispensable to an 
intelligent student of ethical development. 


0R TREATISE ON Epuca- 
TION. Translated, abridged, aod annotated by Wm. H. Payne, 
Ph.D., LL.D. In the “International Educational Series.’? Ed- 
ited by Dr. W. T. Harris. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Pp. 355. Price, $1.50 
The years since Rousseau have produced no second ‘‘ Emile’”’ any 

more than they have a ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ “ Divina Commedia,’’ 

‘* Fauat,’’ or ‘‘ Merchant of Venice.’ It is as classic as anyoue of 

those. There is no hing in educational literature, not even ‘‘ Orbis 

Pictus’’ or “‘ Leonard and Gertrude,’’ that is more classic. The 

American ‘‘ Emile ’’ has hitherto been the D. C. Heath & Co. edi- 

tion, and it speaks well for the progress and purchasing spirit of the 

American teacher that so careful a house as that of D. Appleton 

& Co. should secure the best of American educational translators 

and annotators, a mav who sands to French education where Hud- 

son stood and Rolfe stands to Shakespeare—President W. H. Payne 

—to present ‘‘Emile’’ in a new dress to the educators of the 

country. 

It is amusing to find, occasionally, an over confident ‘‘ ancient’’ 
or ‘‘ modern ’’ in education who does not see the practical value of 
such a cla sic as this, first cousin to those who have from time to 
time ruled “ Robinson’s Crosoe’’ and ‘‘ Pilgrim Progress’’ off the 
course, but somehow a classic remains a classic, regardlesa of erratic 
opinions, and ‘‘Emile’’ is the one book which must be known in order 
to understand any of the modern movements in Germany, France, 
er America. Without this it is as impossible to know Pestalozzi or 
Froebel, as to know the manual training movement of St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, or Boston. 

It has not been to the credit of the “schoolmaster mind’’ that 
‘Emile’? has so often worked mischief by being taken literally. 
It would be just as reasonable to try to live as Robinson Crasoe did 
as to try to do by every child to-day what was done by Emile. 
People who have never thought of having like experience, sccept 
Pilgrim’ s Progress as a classic and read it with a charmed eye, and yet 
some teachers have failed to read Emile for the kind of profit that is to 
be had from the reading thereof. For such it is well that Doctor 
Harris has written as he has, by way of caution, in his Editor's 
Preface. It seems to us that he overestimates the mischief that 
may be wrought by the book in this age, but it is well for all to ba 
pat upon their guard against the ‘‘natare’’ which Rouzean en- 
thrones. Doctor Harris never disappoints us in hia keenness, 
clearness, and vigor, but in this preface he does disappoint us ia 
that he speaks no more confidently and directly of the nature of 
this work. Trae, his lines of thought and philosophy are quite 
different from thosa of Rousseau, but this cannot account for an 
apparent withholding of hearty commendation by what he says be- 
tween the lines. The explanation probably is that he felt that 
Doctor Payne’s profersional ardor in the Translator's Preface 
would bear a little toning down. After a careful analysis of the 
edacational classics of Plat , Aristotle, Platarch, Qaintilian, 
Comenius, Richter, Pestalczzi, Rabelais, Montaigne, Ascham, 
Locke and Spencer, Doctor Payne says without hesitation, that he 
“an Rousseau’s ‘‘Kimile’’ the great educational classic of the 
world. 


Bustness Law. By Alonzo R. Weed, LL.B. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. Price, $1.10 
The schools must teach the essentials of business law, bat they 
must be exceediogly carefal to teach Jaw rather than traditiong or 
careless practice. Every teacher should have this book or its 
equivalent and we know no equivalent. It is the only book we 
know that for $1.10 o: for twice the money is so complete, so win- 


nowed, and so reliable. It is written by a scholarly lawyer of 
large practice along the lines that the work covers. It treats of 
contracts, of principal and agent, of partnership, of sales, of per- 
sonal property, of bailments and common carriers, of negotiable 
paper, of deeds, of mortgages, of leases, of collection laws, of legal 
rates of interest, of insurance, of patent rights, of trade marks, of 
copyrights, and of business forms. For what it teaches and for 
what it does not teach, and for the way it teaches, what teacher 
pupil, and business man n<eds, it is invaluable and for the school 
indispensable. 


Zacuary Pairs. By Edwin Lassetter Bynner. Boston: 
Honghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, Cloth, $1.25. : 
Agnes Surriage, Mr. Bynner’s earliest work in the line of bistor- 

ical novels, marked him as possessing real genius in the skillful 

weaving together of fact and fiction. Zachary Phips is a story 
which throws many side lights upon that critical period of American 
history which includes the Seminole War and the operations of 

General Jackson, the battle of the Chesapeake and Shannon, and the 

rise and fall of that remarkable man, as much a mystery then PY.) 

now—the brilliant Aaron Burr. Zachary’s adyentures begin in 

Mester Tileston’s famous North Writing School in Old Boston, and 

after a long series of strange experiences, he emerges a rich and 

distinguished government attaché. The story is well told and con- 
tains a great deal of interesting historical matter, which is illamined 
by Mr. Bynner’s well-known vivacity of style. 


Convent Lire or Georce Sanp. Translated by Maria 
Ellery Mackaye. Boston: Roberts Bros. Price, Cloth, $1.00. 
This small but very interesting little volume is taken from the 

published memoirs of Madame Dadevant (L’ Histoire de ma Vie), 

‘*that large-bratned woman and large-hearted man, self styled 

George Sand.’ The little girl, Aurore Dupin, like most French 

children, was sent to a convent at an zarly age. She was then in 

charge of her grandmother, who during the Reign of Terror had 
fallen under suspicion end was imprisoned in the very convent of 
the Foseés St Victor, where ehe afterwards sent her little grand- 
daughter to school. Madame Sand tells in naive and characteristic 
fashion what went on during those years of school life within con- 
vent walls, and pictures herself as a warm-hearted, hoydenieh girl, 
brimful of animal spirits, and even at that youthfal age keenly 
alive to the shams, incongruities, and pretences which she daily 
witnessed. She ackoowledges with apparent delight the fact that 
she early enrolled herself with that division of the scholars known 
from their impish tricks and wonderful facility for getting into mis- 
chief as /es diables ; the other divisions taking in the good girls, /es 
sages, and the stupid onee les bétes. Of plane to outwit the teacher she 
and her companions were quite as full as the modern irrepressible, 
but on the contrary, teachers in those days seemed to possees far 
less patience and good temper than is now demanded. Hard, 
narrow, and unsatisfying as was life in the convent, the child ca e 
to love it, and when promoted at fifteen to a cell of her own among 
the sisters, though the worst in the garret, suffocating in summer 
and freezing in winter, she grew contented and happy. In this 
narrow cell she first entered upon that world of dreams and began 
to experience those emotions which later on were to find fruition in 
her immortal literary work. The record of school life which is 
here so brightly and truthfally set forth is interesting not only in 
itself, but as a study in the evolution of ‘* the idyllic novelist and 
passionate reformer’’ from the wild, adventurous, and dreamy 
little country gitl of the old French convent. Every one will enjoy 
this fascinating volume and will be anxious to read a second install- 
ment of the story. A portrait from the painting by Couture forms 

a frontispiece. 

Tae D. Loraror Company, Boston, announce the 
following in their list of valuable forth-coming books: Whittier 
with the Children, a delightfally reminiscent sketch by Margaret 
Sidney; In the Wake of Columbus, a carefully prepared and copi- 
ously illustrated volame by Frederick A. Ober, late commissioner 
from the Columbian Exposition to the West Indies; a strong and 
remarkable elegy of Thomas William Parsons, by Richard Hovey, 
and the Sketch of Cromwell by Rev. Geo. H. Clark, D.D., of 
Hartford, which has been held back for the introduction of cer- 
tain rare and valuable illustrations. Dr. Clark’s character-study 
4 the great Protector will be enhanced in value by these unique 
illstrations 


Aw Exquisite Foon by an anonymous author is the 
latest addition to the favorite blue covered paper novels published 
by Harper & Bros. New York. Price, 50 cents. 


A Lecture on FREEDOM oF THOUGHT AND OF 
SPEECH, by William Macintire Salter, delivered before the Chicago 
Society for Ethical Culture, is published in pamphlet form by Chas. 
H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. Price, 10 cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Robinson’s New Rudiments of Arithmetic: price, 30 cts ——Robin. 
son’s New Primary Arithmetic; price 18 cts.—Robinson’s New Prac- 
tical Arithmetic; price, 65 cts.— Scott’s Marmion; price, 20 cts, 
New York: American Book Co. 

o b. Indian and the Pioneer; by Rose N. Yawger, Syracuse: C. W. 
een, 

Convent Life of socume Sand; translated by Maria Ellery MacKaye; 
price, $1 00.—Keep Your Mouth Sbut; by Fred. A. A. Smith; price, 
50 cts ——The Man Without a Country; by Edward KE. Hale; price, 
30 cts. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

A Girl with a Temper; by H. B. Finlay Knight; price 50 cts. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

Prose Passages from Francis Parkman; compiled by Josephine E, 
Hodgdon; price, 50 cts. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

Practical Pocket Book of Photography; by Dy. E. Vogel; trans- 
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THE BOSTON MEETING. 
(Continued from page 151.) 


aspector Jas. L. Haghes of Toronto re-affirmed what a previous 
tal said should test, not knowledge 
bat power. In Toronto written examinations do not control pro- 
motions. The greatest difficulty is with doll or indolent pupils. 
We promote them on trial. It worke well. We are guided by 
(1) Examination record; (2) Age; (3) Progress in grades in 
which the pupil has been; (4) Length of time in the class; (5) 
Capacity of the pupil. Pupils who have not done well are pro- 
moted to test them under a new teacher and subjects. 

Supt. William H. Maxwell of Brooklyn held that the teacher is 
most competent to jadge about promotions. No child should be 
held back one hour, after competent for better work. Teachers 
sometimes hold pupils back that ought to go forward. Detroit 
was declared to be in harmony with Brooklyn. 

Sapt. Wm. B. Powell of Washington testified that the situation 
there had improved from one to five hundred per cent since ex- 
aminations had been abolished. No teacher can mark an examina- 
tion and teach properly. The examination system in competitive 
form is a curse. 

WEDNESDAY. 
Plans of Organization for School Purposes in Large Cities. 

The firet paper Wednesday morning was by Supt. A. S. Draper 
of Cleveland. The paper was largely historical and explanatory of 
the new work at Cleveland, which pute all business matters into 
the hands of a director and all educational administration into the 
hands of the superintendent. He stated that there was nothing 
like it in the country, but it subsequently appeared that a some- 
what similar situation already prevails at New Orleans. Judge 
Draper said that in all organizations for echool purposes in great 
cities the following principles should be observed : Firat—The elim- 
ination of politics from the selection of school boards, or, at least, 
from the administration of the schools. (This wae applauded.) 
Second—Small school boards, with members representing the whole 
city, and not wards or districts. Third—The complete separation 
of school administration from municipal businese. Fourth—That 
the school system of a great city must not only have an autonomy of 
its own, but its administration must be separated into suitable de- 
partments. Material affairs should be entirely apart from the 
work of instruction. Where teachers are appointed by school 
boards or committees, to secure a large and ¢ fficient teaching force 
is impossible. If superintendents are only allowed to nominate, . 
and these nominatiops must be confirmed by the committee or 
board, other elements than the fitness of the candidate will ! e con- 
sidered by the superintendent. Comparatively few men have the 
r¢ quisite power for such selection. But when such men are found, 
they can only accomplish their undertaking when given a position 
of such power and dignity and responsibility as will give them the 
undisputed right of leaderahip and will command the respect of 
their associates and supporters and of the body of the people. 
When school boards are elected by small constituencies small men 
are invariably selected. It makes a wrangling school board at 
best. Upon these lines Mr. Draper thought the reforms ought to 
be inaugurated in the school administration of great cities, and such 
reforms should proceed more easily when it was remember2d that 
echools do not belong wholly and alone to the communities in which 
they exist, but are parts of a state system which derives ite exist- 
ence and character from state legislation, and that the whole sub- 
ject is one which claims the attention of all the reformers and the 
foremost statesmen of the country. It is one which goes not alone 
to the material well-beiog, but to the intellectual life and the pub- 
lic security of the city, the state and the republic. 

Judge Draper was followed by Supt. Wm. Maxwell of Brook- 


lyn on 
The Supervision of City Schools. 
He said the supervision of city schools may be discussed under 


four heads: (1) The supervision of a school by its principal ; (2) 
The supervision of a system of schools by a superintendent; (3) 
The conditions necessary to make any system of supervision effect- 
ive; (4) What the National Department of Superintendence may 
do to improve the work of supervision and to establish it on a 
rational basis. 

1. The principal of a echool should exercise due care over the 
physical and mental well-being of his pupils. He should not only 
advance bright pupils more rapidly than dull ones, but should seek 
to discover special aptitudes and guide their possessor in the direc- 
tion in which they may be made most asefal, to the end that each 
man may be set to that kind of work which he can do best. Le 
should seek to determine by inspection and examinatione, used #8 
elements of teaching—not stated examinations—whether each 
teacher in his school is doing her whole duty. He should seek to 
co-ordinate all the studies of a grade and to unify the work of 
each teasher with that of the teacher above her and the teacher be- 
low her. He should correct faults of teaching and endeavor to 
improve the work throughout his school by private criticism, by 
giving model lessons, by general meetings of teachers in which 
sound pedagogical literature shall be systematically studied, and by 
grade meetings in which the work of each grade shall be regularly 
mapped out. The principal ehonld carry out all rales and orders, 
he ehould try experiments and report the results to the superinten- 
dent, he should report to the superintendent all new ideas or de- 
vices, so that the latter may convey them to other schools; and be 
should report at stated intervals, faithfully, honestly, and without 
fear or favor, on the efficiency of every teacher under his charge. 
_ 2, The duties of the superintendent naturally fall into five divis- 
ions: (1) Daties in the matter of cercificating teachers and pre- 
paring an eligible list from which appointments may be made; (2) 
Daties as an officer of what may be called administrative appeal ; 
(3) Daties in the way of improving the efficiency of teaching, and 
of guiding and directing the work of teaching; (4) Daties toward 
the board of education, duties toward the press and the public. 

_ 3. The conditions necessary to make any system of school saper- 
vision effective is that responsibility shall be definitely placed. 
The teacher should be responsible for the work of her class, the 
privcipal for the work of his school, and the superintendent for the 
work of the whole. To carry out this plan under an ideal system, 
the prinoipal should nominate bis subordinate teachers, the euper- 
intendent should nominate the principals, and the superintendent 
should be made secure in his tenure of office. 

4, The National Department of Superintendence should, through 
a committee investigate all systems of organization, develop #n 
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In the discussion that followed, Supt. C. W. Cole said that Al- 
bany has a merit system of appointment of teachers. Supt. J. A. 
Shawan of Ohio said that in Colambas, the superintendent is 
officially identified with the Board of Education, and its committves, 
and inflaences, rather than determines the administration. 

Supt. Wm. B. Powell of Washington believed that the organiza- 
tion of schools anywhere, now, was good enough, if there is good 
teaching. The systems need study for simplification. They are 
too refined and sublimated. There are three points of view for 
criticism: 1. The relations of the schools to human society. 2. 
The relations of the schools to courses of instruction, 3, The re- 
lations of the schools to organization. 

Sapt. Wm. N. Barringer of Newark, N. J., has been teaching 
and superintending 47 years, in Troy, N. Y., and Newark, and 
he believed that the papers of Superintendents Draper and Max- 
well had covered the entire subject in the right way. Judge 
Deaper’s paper was curative of municipal troubles. Superinten- 
dence should be: 1. Central; 2. Distributive. No change of or- 
ganization is needed. What is needed is men. 

The next place of meeting was decided upon in favor of Rich- 
mond, Va., as a compromise between Cleveland and New Orleans. 

The first part of the afternoon session was dovo'ed to business. 
Ce motion of Supt. Wm. H. Maxwell, the following resolution was 

opted : 

‘Resolved. That a committee of ten be appointed by the Committee 
on Nominations to inv stigate the organization of school systems, the 
co-ordination of studies in primary and grammar schools, and the 
training of teachers, with power to organize sub conferences on such 
sub divisions of these subjects as may seem appropriate, and to re- 
port the results of their investigations and deliberations at the next 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence.” 

Also the following : 

‘Resolved. That the officers of the Department of Superintendence 
be and hereby are directed to make application to the Board of Di. 
rectors of the National Educational Association for an appropriation 
of $2500 t» defray the expenses of the Committee of Ten and of the 
conferences which that committee is empowered to appoint.” 

The committee, as subsequently nominated, consists of William 
H Maxwell of Brooklyn, chairman; William T. Harris, U. S. 
commissioner of education; T. M. Balliet, Springfield, Mass. ; 
N Doogherty, Peoria, Iil.; W. B. Powell, Washington, D. 
C.: H. S. Tarbell, Providence, R I ; L. N. Jome, Indians polis; 


J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City; A. B. Poland, New Jersey; 
Edward Brooks, Philadelphia, also Albert S. Draper of Cleveland, 
Edwin P. Seaver of Boston; Albert G. Lane of Chicago, and 
Charles B. Gilbert of St. Paul. 

A paper was read by Supt. Charles B. Gilbert, of St. Paul, on 


The Reconstruction of the Grammar School Course. 


He said knowledge alone is not power, and power in education is 
what is wanted. The firat thing needed is simplification. Choose 
studies with noble content, of widest and most lasting importances 
Man and nature, history and literature, and environment of man, 
and the study of the living, breathing world about him; these are 
of highest, noblest import. Study of nature cultivates love of 
truth. The student must be made to express his own thought 
truthfally. Then the child’s ideas will not need to be remodeled 
when he comes to higher life. Lack of competent teachers, the 
lack of fitness of school equipments, the departing from old rut, 
were objections named to the course Mr. Gilbert mapped ont. 
Mathematics, he said, was a valuable but greatly overrated study 
for young children. Nature and history as a basis, painting, 
modeling, language, taught the child by simple drill, grammar, 
rhetoric, form and expression being taught as merely that, and 
subservient always to the content, and mathematics ought to come 
in their proper time. Exercise of the higher faculties was neces- 
sary to proper education. He believed that teo much arithmetic 
made men sordid. Instances were given «© 2 ha an- 
itarian inflaence which such a course of study induced in the 
children. Closing he said: ‘‘I believe it is coming, whether we 
oppose or favor it, but we can greatly aid it if we will. ‘Ihe na- 
tions have waited generations for reforms because a hap-hazard 
education bas furnished no help. S;stematic, definite, philusophical 
training of the youth might save countless yeare of precious time.’’ 


The Cambridge Experiment 
as it was called by P: esident Brooks, and ‘‘ The Cambridge Demon- 
atration,’’ as the Cambridge specialists preferred that it should be 
called, was explained by Supt. Francie Cogswell, of Cambridge. 
1. Provision is rade for the more thorough supervi-ion of the 
schools by the appointment of a special teacher of primary work ; 
and for the more rapid advancement of pupils in the grammar 
schools, (1) by authorizing the appointment of a teacher to work 
in the various classes as directed by the master and superintendent ; 


(2) by adopting a plan by which the work may be done more easily 
in less than the full time of six years. The appointment of a 
teacher to work in the various classes makes it possible to give 
eye instruction to a larger number of pupils than heretofore. 
ith this instruction many pupils who would otherwise pass regu- 
larly from grade to grade can advance more rapidly, and others 
who would fall behind in their work will be enabled to accomplish 
it. The plan by which the work may be done more easily in less 
than the full time is this: The course of study is divided in two 
sways: (1) into six sections; (2) into four sections; each sec'ion 
covering a year’s work. Pupils promoted to the grammar schools 
will begin the first year’s work together. After two or three 
months they will be separated into two divisions. One division 
will advance more rapidly than the other, and during the year 
will complete one-fourth of the whole course of study. The 
other division will complete one-sixth of the course. 2, Promo- 
tions are no longer made on the results of written examinations. 
In the primary schools, and from the primary to the 
schools, they are made by the teachers, under the direction of the 
special teacher of primary schools and the superintendent. In the 
grammar schools, and from the grammar to the high schools, they 
are made by the teachers under the direction of the master and 
the superintendent. Special attention is to be paid to exercises in 
writing and speaking English. Language exercises are to con- 
tinue through the whole courge, in connection with the various sub- 
jects. The most radical change has been in the study of geography. 
fn the ficst year the text-book is to give place to objective and ex- 
—— work, based on the elements of physical geography. 
he work in political geography is to be combined with that in 
history, with special attention to historical geography; and in the 
last year the elements of civil government are to be taught in con- 
nection with history. Geography, as a separate study, is discon- 
tinued in the ninth grade. Beginning with the school year in 
1893, elementary physics is to be taught by the experimental, or 
laboratory method, and is to include exact weighing and measur- 
ing by the pupils. Any master is st liberty to introduce the study 
the present year. This has been done in one of the achools. The 
master gives weekly two lessons of thirty minutes each to the 
pupils of the ninth grade. The work is laid out by the teacher of 
physics ia the English High School. Additional time is given in 
connection with the language work. It is expected that a part of 
the apparatus needed for the teaching of physics will be made at 
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the Manual Training School, and the expense is not to exceed the 
cost of materials. 

The subject was further explained by Prof. A. B. Hart, of Har- 
vard, who as a member of the School Board of Cambridge bad 
stimulated and supervised the changes made. Superintendents 
Maxwell and Powell, of Brooklyn and Washington, doubted the 
wisdom of some of the changes. 


President Eviot’s Remarks. 


President Eliot endorsed the changes heartily. He said: My 
experience is that these changes in the grammar school will add 
greatly to the happiness and length of teachers’ lives. The elective 
system relieves immensely the routine of the teacher’s work, and 
the same result will be brought about by these introductions into 
the grammar school. Think of the ineffable tedium of a teacher’s 
work! Must she not lose all interest in it after seven or eight 
years? Give her new subjects and you relieve her life. I have 
already heard Cambridge teachers say they did not want to teach 
any classes except those which are hastening. In them the chil- 
dren are so interested and eager that the teachers themselves be- 
come interested and eager. There is another phase of this q es- 
tion. The experience of the whole world teaches that children of 
a tender age are the ones who can easily learn foreign languages. 
Ten years is the right age to begin the study of a foreign language, 
bat in the public schools of this country not a child can get a 
chance at a foreign language until he gets to be 15 years old or 
thereabouts. What will be the result of this? Unless we do 
something to open the public schools as they should be they will be 
deserted by the people and will go to pieces. Geometry is a sub- 
ject which every American mechanic needs, but not one boy in a 
hundred of those who become mechanics has a chance of studying 
geometry. Such a state of things does not exist in any other civi- 
lized country in the world. We are jast getting a little to the 
light in this country. We are just getting to that point where we 
are having a glimpse of an educational heaven in Cambridge. 
There have been a number of hopefal signs in American educa- 
tion recently, but the only way to bring about the state of things 
we desire is to work together all along the line. What we need is 
a hopefal spirit, and a hopeful spirit as to the abilities of the 
American child. I am inclined to think we can expect of the 
American child all that we can expect of children of other nations, 
if not indeed more. But, at any rate, let us not lose a single ex- 
periment which will show us anything on this subject. But the 
teachers must be elevated, and they can be elevated. You, gentle- 
men, have the power to do that if you will give the teachers an op- 
portunity to teach something more than the elementary and routine 
work to which they have been accustomed. 


What Do School Statistics Teach in Respect to the Moral 
Influence of Education ? 


was the subject of, United States Commissioner Dr. W. T. Harris. 
In seventeen states, which furnished, as investigation has shown, 
the most criminals, there were 4 per cent of illiterates. And this 
4 per cent of illiterates farnished 25 per cent of the criminals; eight 
times as many criminals comparatively from the illiterate classes 
were the facts drawn from the figures. ‘‘ The main point in the 
interpretation of criminal statistics,’’ continued the speaker, ‘‘ is 
the proportion of criminals found among both illiterate and edu- 
cated people.’”? Every school demands good behavior, punctuality, 
discipline, self-control. The pupil is brought in contact with the 
great thoughts of others. Mr. Harris gave many statistics. He 
said they might mislead some people who did not consider quality 
as well as quantity. It has been claimed that secular education 
produces educated criminals. But a very large per cent of the 
criminals has received religious training. No one would suppose 
that this was anincentive to crime. There had been a decrease in 
serious crimes since 1865 of 44 percent. Of crimes against order 
and decency the number had increased, and ths greater number of 
these are for drunkenness. This showing was against the belief 
of many people, Mr. Harris said, who used what he called hyster- 
ical statistics. Of the secular virtues, jastice was a particular 
virtue promoted by secular education. So are prudence and 
thrift. The total production of the United States was about 40 
ceots per day in 1880, per man, woman, and child. The average 
of Massachusetts with her extra schooling was double that. The 
lowest estimate was 63 per cent. She had 4 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the country and produced 8 per cent of the total produc- 
tion, Dr. Harris closed with the expressed thought that surely 
these statistics would prove the moral value of secular education. 


University Extension, 


In this country University Extension is comparatively new. It 
has been initiated here by workers from the old country. Three 
representatives have been in Philadelphia. One of the most suc- 
cessful of these is W. Hudson Shaw, Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford, England, who read a paper on ‘‘ University Extension in 
Relation to Pablic Education.’’ [For abstract see page 150. ] 

Wilfred H. Manro, director of university extension, Provider ce, 
opened the discussion. The work has been analogous to that in 
England. There are courses of lectures for 2,000 attendants. The 
most sympathy comes from teachers. It is acceptable to workiug 
men. Lecture on the steam engine to men working steam engines. 
They want the theoretical knowledge. Here, as in England, his- 
tory, political science, and literature, ‘are popular subjects. Eleo- 
tive classes are as enthusiastic as the same classes in college. 

In discussion, George G. Wilson of Brown University said it was 
fortunate that the consideration of the statistics of crime and of 
university extension were presented together. He found that few 
graduates of high echools were criminals. Good reading is stimu- 
lated by the movement, to the extent of 75 per cent in some cases. 
Good books are not read because some peovle do not know what 
the good books are. A list of one hundred best novels was posted 
in a library, and three days thereafter not one of them remained in 
the library. They had bean taken ont by so-called best people. 
The inference is that they had not known what the best one hun- 
dred novels were. The movement reaches all classes. 


THURSDAY. 
The Grading of Country Schools. ; 

The first paper of Thursday morning was on the above subject, 
by Mr. Henry Sabin. He said in substance : ’ 

Any system devised for the betterment of country schools will 
fail unless it keeps constantly in mind the pecaliar necessities and 
demands which are inseparable from the conditions of rural life. 
Nor can we afford to adopt for the country school any system which 
impedes the progress of the pupil through enforced compliance with 
arbitrary rules or through an attempt to find an average standard 

which will do no violence to the dullest or brightest intellect in the 
class. Conceding these pointe, I discard the term “‘ graded ”” as ip 
no sense appropriate to the country school. , 

We have two questions for consideration,—one that of organiza- 
tion, the other that of administration. Is it better that the teacher 
should instruct the pupils individually or in classes? In answer- 
ing this question we must take into consideration the good of the 
school as a whole, as well as the right of the individual pupil. — It 
is simply a question of means, of which is the better, organization 
or disorganization, system or nosystem, an orderly procedure in the 
studies or an irregular procedure The classified echool in the 
country is not an ideal school, and in every organized echool some- 
thing of the individuality of the pupil must be sacrificed. We do 
well when we reduce the sacrifice to the minimum. The same is 
true in the government and discipline of the school. We must, 
therefore, abandon the idea of getting a perfect organization, and 
must content ourselves with that which seems best under existing 
circometancer. 

The organizstion of the country school includes as its basis the 
adoption of the township and not the district asthe unit ; the man- 
agement of the schools in the township by the entire board ; the 
election of teachers by the school board and their assignment to 
particalar schools in accordance with the ability of each one to 
meet the needs of location. Organization requires the use of a 
course of study formulated by some competent authority. The 
country school needs a broader, more all-round teacher than the 
town school. Certain ends should be set forth to be aimed at in 
each branch, and the teacher should be rigidly held accountable for 
results, Such a course may be so formed as to preserve to a large 
extent the individuality of the pupil, and, what is of equal impor- 
tance, the individuality of the teacher 

When the course of study tends to unify and simplify the work, 
the effort is put forth in the right direction. It should be so framed 
as to render it easy for a pupil passing from the country to the city 
to find a place in the grades with little lors of time. The course of 
study which is most desirable for the country school is one which 
gives the teacher something about which to think as well as some- 
thivg todo. The school should have a set of records, accurately 
kept and preserved, the property of the district. The department 
of public instruction should prepare and iseue them; they should 
be uniform, and their use compulsory in all parts of the state. 
The administration of the classified school must afford the pupil 
the greatest opportunities for improvement. 

. New Jersey Rural Schocis. 

Mr. Addison B. Poland, state superintendent of schools of New 
Jersey, next read a paper on ‘‘ The Graded System of Rural Schools 
of New Jersey.”’ 

New Jersey, he said, enjoys the distinction of being the firat state 
to attempt a systematic grading of rural echoola The experiment 
was first tried in Camden County, N. J., in 1872, where it has con- 
tinued in operation without interruption for twenty-one years. The 
essential features of the New Jersey system of grading rural schools 
are the following : 

First, it is a county and not a state system. Uader the New 
Jersey school law county superintendents bave the power, by and 
with the approval of trustees, to prescribe a uniform course of study 
for their respective counties. For this reason, among others, a 
uniform state system has never been adopted. It is doubtfal 
whether state uniformity in grading rural schools is any more de- 
sirable or necessary than state uniformity in grading city schools. 
The latter, so far as we know, has never been attempted. 

Second, it prescribes a uniform course of study, consisting in gen- 
eral of five grades. These cover the whole primary and grammar 
school period of the best city schools, together with the first two 
years of the ordinary high school course. The smaller number of 
grades, five only, is considered the fundamental and saving feature 
of the system, since it can be adapted to all classes of schools — 
rural, village, avd city—without interfering at all with local school 
programs. It affords opportunity for whatever sub-grades are 
beeded to suit the local conditions or exigencies of any district. It 
allows frequent reclassification of pupils, while reducing at the 
same time the number of daily recitations. 

Third, it provides for uniform county examinatione. These are 
held once a year. The questions are prepared by the county super- 
intendent. Examinations are conducted by the regular class 
teacher. The papers of the highest two or three grades, after being 
marked by the principal or class teacher, are sent to the superin- 
tendent or his board of cxaminers for review. Certifivates are 
awarded on completion of each grade. The diploma of the ad- 
vanced or high school course admits to the state norma! schoul acd 
to the several colleges without re-examination. 

Fvarth, it demands certain permanent records. These greatly 
facilitate the re classification of a school by a new teacher. They 
enable pupils removing from one district to another to be more 
easily classified. 

The principal evils that the system under discussion aims to reach 
and correct are the following: 1. The short and irregular attend- 
ance of pupils in rural schools, This evil is overcome in a great 
measure by the interest aroused. The examinations, records, cer- 
tificates, and diplomas furnish the additional incentives that are 
needed to create thie interest. 2. The mistakes of untrained and 
inexperienced teachers in classifying their schools. These are 
largely reduced under the operation of this system. Teachers be- 

come familiar with the county system, and on going into a new 
school recognizs immediately its appropriate classification. 3. The 


large number of daily recitations. Althcugh not the primary ob- 
ject, still it has the effect of reducing somewhat the number of 
classes It establishes certain focal points, toward which the 
work of all classes converges. 4. The lack of esprit du corps, 
This is one of the chief evils of the ungraded schools. Under this 
system it is no longer felt. 

In conclusion, Mr. Poland said that the conditions which prevail 
in the rural districts are so unlike those prevailing in cities that any 
a priori jadgment based on # knowledge of the latter alone should 
be closely scrutinized. He fully sgreed with Dr. Harris and 
others, who in their public utterances have deprecated any action 
that would tend to ingraft the hard.and-fast city system of grading 
upon the rural schools of the country. He claimed, moreover, that 
the New Jersey system, by its adaptability to all local conditions, 
would facilitate rather that otherwise the frequent reclassification 
of pupils. 

Sete R. Pattengill, superintendent of public instruction of 
Michigan, was sorry that Dr. Harris had declared against a grad- 
ing of country schools. 

The Supervision of Country Schools. 

State Supt. D. J. Waller. Jr., of Pennsylvanis, presented an 
able paper on this subject. He said in substance : 

Organization necessitates supervision of schools. Considering the 
peculiar elements in the problem of supervision of country schools, 
the county superintendency offers the best solution. The county 
superintendent should be the educational leader and expert in his 
territory. He should possess high moral character, good echolar. 
sbip, and successful experience, as essentials, He should be a state 
officer, should be commissioned by the state, should be paid by the 
state and should report to the state. Close supervision should be 
secured by means of assistants for not less than twenty nor mor; 
than seventy-five schools each. These should have the essentials of 
a county superintendent but shoald not in any sense be state officers. 
They should be paid as the teachers are. The power of the super. 
intendent should be limited to the examining and commissioning of 
teachers; he ehould have no authority that would interfere with 
that local control which is inseparable from good echools, and par- 
ticularly none that would involve the expenditure of the funds of 
the boards. These officers as leaders have so stirred Pennsylvania 
that in addition to an average local school tax rate of nine mills, 
the people authorized the payment directly from the state treasury 
last year of five millions six hundred and fifty thousand dollars for 
educational purposes. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent — Dr. D. L. Kiehle of Minnesota. Vice President—Warren 
Easton of New Orleans. Secretary—F. Treudley of Youngstown, ©. 


Scholastic and Professional Training of Teachers. 


The first paper of Thursday afternoon was by Supt. Aaron Gove 
of Denver on ‘*The Sources of Supply of Teachers in City 
Schools,.’’ (Abstract appears on page 148. ) 

Supt. T. M. Balliet of Springfield, Mass., answered the question 
‘What Shall be Done to Increase the Efficiency of Teachers in 
Actual Service?’’ (Abstract on page 148 ) 

Supt. J. M. Greenwood of Kansas City spoke on ‘‘ What Shall 
be done with Non-Progressive or ssive Teachers ?’’ (Pa- 
per appears on page 149.) 

Prin. J. C. Greenough, Normal School, Westfield, Mases., said 
that he had often seen young ladies and gentlemen, with more than 
average abilty and preparation, where the conditions were such that 
they were not developed nor encouraged as teachers. These con- 
ditions were over-work, sometimes over-supervision, utter absence 
of anything adapted to develop progress. What is wanted is to 
furnish opportunity and stimulus for progression. 

Col. F. W. Parker eaid that the greatest question relates to the 
suppressed teacher, who lacks a chance to teach. The horrors of 
democratic evolution must needs be. But thousands of men and 
women would have stirred their cities if they had had not been 
suppressed by supervisors, principals, and syndicates of principals. 
It has been said: ‘‘ Beware, if you introduce any new noiions and 
life.’’ The teacher should not be left alone. There should be ex- 
aminations that test genuine work and nothing more. Rules and 
regulations drag down. The dreariest meeting, not excepting an 
old-fashioned Presbyterian prayer-meeting, is a teachers’ meeting. 
The liberty of the teacher to learn to teach is pleaded for. The 
greatest fault in all teaching is ignorance of the subject taught. 
The superintendent should come down and the teacher too, if one 
is not a psychologist and the other is not ignorant of the subject, 
and say: ‘‘ Come let us learn together.” The one thing that will 
help the schools most is to teach the teachers. 

Supt. A. B. Blodgett of Syracuse said that change of teachers 
from city to city was a very good thing theoreticelly and in some 
respects practically, But it has something of a fairy nature 
abont it, after all. We do not give to our teachers frank, honest, 
kindly criticism as we ought to. Abstract psychologists and so- 
called educational experts are a terror. 

A. G. Boyden, principal of the Normal School, Bridgewater, af- 
firmed that there are three classes of teachers: 1. One that will! 
do what is ri qaired in school. They teach for what they can get 
out of teaching. 2, One that ia seeking to present subj cts as 
clearly and fally as they can. 3 One whose aim is to give a0 
all-round development of the child. Thought is focused on the 
child. It is astonishing that there is such slavery to the text- 
books on the part of the graduates of our schools. 


Comparative Merits of Literature and History for Moral Culture. 


The first paper of the evening session was on ‘“‘ The Value of 
Literature in Moral Training,” by President DeGarmo of Swarth- 
more College, Penn. (For abstract see page 147.) 

The last paper was by Charles M. Andrews, professor of his- 
tory at Byrn Mawr College, Pa., on ‘‘The Valae of History for 
Moral Calture.’’ (Abstract of paper will be found on page 147.) 
The sessions of the Dapartment were enlivened by various recep- 
tions given to the members by the School Board of Boston, by 
Mra. Augustus Hemenway, and by the Publishers. 
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D, LOTHROP COMPANY’S 


Spring Publications. 


Helps by the Way. 
Edition deluxe, prepared as a memorial to Bishop 
Brooks, and containing his portrait and auto- 
graph ina beautiful photogravure frontispiece. 
Printed on hand-made parchment paper, antique 
style, and bound in fa'l parchment with antique 
decorations in gold. $2.50. 

A royal tribute to a royal leader. 


Seaward. 
An elegy on the death of Thomas William Par. 
sons. With Biography and Notes. By RicHARD 
Hovey. Royal 8vo, gilt top, rough edges, in 
box, $1.50. Illustrated with portrait and auto- 
graph of Mr. Parsons, and with illuminated in 
itials. 


“ One of the most memorable ms which have been 
published for manyaday. It will be nambered among 
the great elegies of the languag Independent, N, Y. 


Whittier with the Children. 
By MARGARET SIDNEY. Royal 8vo, uncut 
edges, beautifully bound in silver gray cloth 
with silver and gold ornamentation. $1.50. [I- 
lustrated with full-page photogravure of Whit 
tier with the children, and 16 drawings of the 
poet’s pets and his favorite haunts. Written 
from intimate personal friendship and from 
choice family reminiscences. 


The Tennyson Remembrance 
Book. Compiled by ELBRIDGE 8. BROOKS. 
12mo, cloth, gilt edges, $1.25; full seal, $2 50. 
Fully illustrated. 

A fine summary of Tennyson’s life work, with 
glimpses of his boyhood, manhood and old age; 
interesting tributes from famous writers; and se. 
iections from his poems illustrative of phases of his 
character and genius. 


A Song of the Christ. 
By HARRIET ADAMS’ SAWYER. Beautifully 
illustrated with 16 full page plates from original 
drawings. $1.50. 

The story of our Saviour told in tender and mu. 
sical verse. The sovg is composed of separate 
poems, each making a picture of some era, but 
merged into a harmenious whole. 


Oliver Cromwell. 
By Rev. GEorGE H. CLARK, DD. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. Illustrated from old prints. 

To the student of history this exhaustive study of 
Dr. Clark’s will be of marked interest, as showing 
the potential influence of Cromwell’s protectorate 
upon his own and later times. 


Masterpieces of Prose. 
4to, illustrated, cloth, $3.00. 

A volume of choice extracts from the best authors 
for school and home use, embracing orations, his- 
= biography, essays, fiction, &c. It will be espe. 
cially valuable in the schoolroom. 


Only a Flock of Women. 
By Mrs. A.M. D1aAz_ 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

As president for many years of the ‘“* Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union,” Mrs. Diaz has 
been identified with matters that bear not only on 
the home, but on educational topics on their broad- 
est bases. The forty two papers of this bright, 
trenchant book include **Should Women Take Part 
in School Affairs 7?” * Development of Character in 
Schools,” ‘Children’s Rights,” ‘‘ The Thought Age.” 


Endeavor Doin’s Down to 
the Corners. By Rev. J. F. Cowan. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. Fully illustrated from original 
drawings. 

A delightfully racy and realistic account | “Broth. 
er Jonatban Homespun ”’ of the Christian Endeavor 
work in a country village. For homely common 
sense and dry humor it has not been surpassed. 
while it is yet all aglow with the earnest spirit of 
this great working force of the modern church. 


The Down:-East Master’s First 
School. By Rev. Epw. A, RAND. 12mo, $1.25. 
A capital storv for both teachers and pupils, 
drawn from the life. It shows atypical section of 
Yankeeland, including such features as the old- 
fashioned ‘spelling school’’ and other character. 
a and is full of practical hints for 
eachers. 


Figure Drawing for Children. 
By CAROLINE HUNT RIMMER, 4to, cloth, $1 25 
Illustrated with charming frontispiece of ‘‘ Baby 
Neptune” from original bas-relief and with nu 
merous cuts, 


An art manual of the highe:t character, showing 
children, by simple outlines leading up to complete 
drawings, the meaning of proportion, action, form, 
expression, etc. Text and diagrams are alike sug 
gestive and helpful tothe young student. 


The True Story of Christopher 
Columbus. By KLBRIDGE 8. BRooKs. 4to, 
illuminated covers, $1.25; beautiful cloth binding, 
$150. First volume of the new series, CHILDREN’S 
LIVES OF GREAT MEN. 


The children’s story of the famous Discoverer, 
told in simple but most attractive language, to in- 
struct and interest the little folks. 


IN PRESS: 


Nursery Stories and Rhymes for the 
Home and Kindergarten. By EMILIB PoULs. 
SON. 4to, cloth, $1.25. Fully illustrated. 

Interstate Third Reader. By Mary I. 
LOVEJOY. 

in the Wake of Columbus. By FREpEr- 
10K A. OBER. 


Send for our Educational Catalogue ; 
also our New Easter Circular. 
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Teachers’ Association will be held at Gardiner, 
March 10 and 11. 

A fine new schoolhouse is being agitated in 
Presque Isle. 

The graduating class in the Rockland High 
School has voted to do away with individual speak- 
ing and to eubstitute an address by some distin. 
guished educator. 

The spring term at Oak Grove Seminary, North 
Vassalboro, opened Feb. 28. 

Colby University has received a brquest of 
$1,500 to found a memorial scholarship. 

Professor Bailey has been engaged to give a 
course of lectures in geology in Portland in the 
Colby University Extension Course, 

Gould Academy opened its spring term Feb. 28, 
with seventy-six pupils registered. The corps of 
teachers is the same as last term. 

The spring term of Foxcroft Academy began 
March 6. Mise Edith A. Eastman, a recent grad- 
uate of the Gorham Normal School, has been en- 
geged for elocution and physical culture. 


The annual meeting of the Kennebec County | ad 


to accept ninth grade posi.iun in 
hool. 


school. 

The last meeting of the Salem Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was of unusual interest. Master Stone of the 
Saltonstall School, president of the Association, 
presided and Mayor Robert S. Rantoul gave an 
drees. There were about 100 teachers present 
and the masters of the schools were also well 
represented. 

A public hearing of the citizens of Newbury- 
port was recently held to consider the matter of 
one session for the high school. The subject is 
now before the school board. | 

The directors cf the Fall River kindergarten 
have decided to raise $500 for the support of the 
Bedford street school. 

The schoolhouse at Wollaston Heights has re- 
cently been embellished with works of art, so that 
it now presents in ite eight rooms the most perfect 
series of school decorations in the country. The 
work has largely been accomplished through the 
personal generosity of Mr. W. H. Corthell of the 
Qaincy School Board who has devoted much time 
and money to this object. Mr. Corthell some time 
since became greatly interested in the plans of the 
Boston School Art League, and in connection with 
Mr. Ross Turner, the artist, arranged for the 
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artistic decoration of the Wollaston schoolhouse 


The rooms are now filled with a choice collection of 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


bus‘s, pictares, statuary, and other beautiful works| by President Charles de Garmo of Swarthmore 
_ |of art which make the building a veritable | College, Pennsylvayia. 
A strong ¢ffort is being made to retain Superin-| museum, The people of Wollaston have taken a 


RHODE ISLAND. 


tendent Gowing of Nashua for city work instead of | great interest in the work and the new 1¢gime is} The Chicago exhibit from .the schools of Woon- 


larger than ever before. The Chicago exhibit of| paper on “ Electives in 
the Nashua schools is nearly completed. The! by Principal Edward J. 
papers will be bc und and sent in book form. 


allowing him to accept an appoiatment as state! finding warm supporters. 
superintendent. His annual report shows the sum; The Harvard Teachers’ Association will hold | Fee and is the result of several weeks of painstak- 
of $48,447 45 expenditure for city schools during| its secord annual meeting March 11, in Sever|ing effort. In the drawing department is some 
1892. The attendance at the hig» school is mach} Hall, Cambridge. The program will consist of a| very creditable work in clay, paper building, and 


socket is now at the roors of Superintendent Mo- 


Elementary Education,” | cutting, and freehand drawing. In the depart- 
Goodwin of Newtonville; | ment of music, a lot of original musical com posi- 


Stady and Teaching of English,’’ by Prof.| tions neatly written and harmoniously arranged. 


A handsome marble tablet has been prepared/ J. A. Tufts of Phillips Academy, Exeter; ‘‘ The| Each branch of study in the high school is repre- 


It bears the name of the mayor and committee on 


for the new Hallsville schoolhouse, Manchester. | Correlation of Studies in Elementary Education,”’ | sented by a dozen or more carefully prepared 


essays and exercises. A map of the Western Con- 


lands and buildings of the last administration. 
The last publication of the Association of Colle- 


tinent, sawed in wood, is a noticeable feature. 
Pres. Charles De Garmo of Swarthmore College 


giate Alamnz shows seventeen members resident 
in New Hampshire distributed as follows: In 
Concord, 5; Dover, 3; Portsmou-h, 2; Nashua, 
Plymouth, Rochester, Newport, New Ipswich, 
G:eat Falls, and Wolfboro’, 1 each. This list 
does not include New Hampshire graduates who 
have moved to another state. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


At the last meeting of the Boston Sub-Masters’ 
Clab, Pres. J. L. Connerly of the Rice Training 
School occupied the chair. Addresses were made 
by Supt. Dougherty of Peoria, Ill.,; Dr. C. C. 
Rounds of the Plymouth (N. H.) Normat School, 
and by Col. Parker of the Cook Co. (Iil.) Normal 
School. 
Miss Grace L. Hayes of Holliston and Miss 
Alice E. May of Natick have been appointed by the 
Dedham school commit'ee to fill vacancies in the 
Avery School at East Dedham. 

Probably over 300 women will be registered in 
Milford to vote on school matters at this election. 

At a very successfal meeting of the high school 
teachers of Lawrence, Methuen, and Andover, 
held at the high school, Lawrence the speaker 
was J. W. MacDonald of the state board of edu- 
cation, who has recently completed his visits to 
the various high schools in the vicinity. A dis- 
cussion took place upon the question ‘* How shall 
High School Teachers be Induced to Spend More 
Time in Classical Reading ?’’ 
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Pope Schoo!, Somerville, has resigned her position 


The Rugged Child 


great benefit from 


Scott's Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypo- 


of assimilation and almost 


latable as milk. 
Miss Helen Freeman, eighth grade teacher in the tab ry Bowne. N. Y._ druggist 


spoke recently at the Providence Normal School 
on the relations of psychology to teaching. 
CONNECTICUT. 

The second annual meeting of the Connecticut 
association of classical and high school teachers 
was recently held at Yale University, with A. P. 
Somes, president of the society, in the chair. 
About 50 instructors from various parte of the 
state were present. President Timothy Dwight 
of Yale commended the association for its high 
aims and the efficiency attained during its brief 
existence. Prof. Albert S. Cook of Yale read a 
paper on “‘ English in Preparatory Schools,’”’ in 
which he suggested, not that more time be de- 
voted to the subject in preparatory schools, but 
more intelligent and systematic teaching. The 
discussion was opened by H. W. Brainard of Hart- 
ford, and participated in by nearly all the high 
school principals of the state. Tho afternoon 
session of the sssociation was devoted to the 
presentation of a paper by Colin S. Buell of the 
Williams Memorial Institute upon ‘' Paychology 
aod Ethics in Preparatory Schools’’ and discus. 
sion upon the paper. 

The Bridgeport board of councilmen have con- 
curred with the aldermen relative to the request 
of the board of education for an appropriation of 
$6,500, for the purchase of land adjoining Waltere- 
ville School. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Cloth, $1.10. 


ENGLISH PROSE SELECTIONS. 


A NEW BOOK BY MR. WALTER PATER. 
PLATO AND PLATONISM. 


A Series of Lectures by WALTER PATER, Fellow of Brasenose College, 
author of “ Marius, the Epicurean.” Globe 8vo, cloth, $1.75. Alsoa 
large paper edition on hand-made paper, limited to 100 copies, $3.00. 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH. 
Sketch of the Origin and Development of the English language, with Ex- 
amples down to the Present Day. By A.C. CHAMPNEYS, 12mo, $1.25. 

THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 
By Baron J. pe Baye, Correspondent of the National Society of Anti- 
quaries of France. With 17 Steel Plates and 31 Text Cuts. Trans- 
lated by T. B. HARBOTTLE. 4to, cloth, gilt, $7.00. 

BROWNING AND WHITMAN. 
A Study in Democracy. By Oscar L. Trice of the University of Chi- 
cago. 18mo. go cents. 

A NEW BOOK BY DR. S.S. LAURTE. 


THE INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION. 


Comprising a Rational Introduction to Psychology. By Dr. S. S. 
Lauri, author of “ Occasional Addresses on Educational Subjects.” 
16mo, $1.00. 

A NEW BOOK BY THE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 

THE HISTORY OF EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By the Rev. SropFoRD A. BRooKE. With Maps. Uniform with Bryce’s 
“The American Commonwealth,” Large 12mo, $2.50. 


With Critical Introductions . various writers, and General Introductions to each period. Edited by Henry Craik, C.B. Vol. I., Fourteenth to 
ixteenth Century. 12mo, cloth, Students’ 


Edition, $1.10; Library Edition, gilt top, $1.50. 
THE LIFE OF JESUS. 


Critically examined by Dr. Davip FRIEDRICH STRAUSS. Translated 
from the German Edition by GkorGE ELIoT. New and cheaper 
edition. 8vo, cloth $4.50. 


ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENTS. 


A Manual of Instructive Amusement. By G. E. BoNnNEY. author of 
“The Electroplater’s Handbook,” ‘“ Induction Coils,” etc. With 
144 Illustrations. 12mo, 75 cents 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ALGEBRA. 

By NATHAN F. Duptus, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics in 

Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. 12mo, $1.10. 


“This is one of the most able expositions of algebraic principles that we 
have yet met with.’’—Schoolmaster. 


THE ELEMENTS OF GRAPHICAL STATICS. 

A Text-book for Students of Engineering. By LEANDER M. HoPKINs, 
C.E., M.S., Professor of Pure and Applied Mechanics, Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University, California. 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 

INTRODUCTORY MODERN GEOMETRY OF THE 
POINT, RAY, AND CIRCLE. 

By WituuaM B, SmitH, Ph.D.. Professor of Mathematics in Missouri 

State University, Columbia, Mo, Part I, 75 cents. Complete, $1.00. 
Now Ready. Large 12mo. Cloth. $2.60 net. 
A REVIEW OF THE SYSTEMS OF ETHICS. 


Founded on the Theory of Evolution. By C. M. WILLIAMS. 12mo, $2.60 


*.* Macmillan & Co. respectfully call the attention of teachers and others interested in Education to their separate Cata- 


Greek Language & Literature. 
Latin Language & Literature. 


BOSTON. 


MACMILLAN & CO, - 


logues of Books in the following departments of study: 


German Language & Literature. 
French Language & Literature. 


These separate Catalogues, if applicants will specify which they require, will be sent free by mail to any address. 


English Language & Literature. 
Mathematics & Science. 


Publishers, New York. 
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Leacn, SHEWELL, AND SAN- IT’S QUITE A STEP 
i ns MEssRrs ’ from the great, griping 
Some Recent Publications. fils to Doo 

Title. Author. Publisher. 5 | 1893 the fol?owing books : lets. See what an ad- 
Rudiments of Arithmetic. . . ° ° Robinson American Book Co, New Yor 18 0 -Physi by O. M. vance there is: 
Convent Lite  Maekaye Roberts Bros, Boston 1 00) Brands and Dr. Henry VanGieson. An- larger 
Keep Your Mouth Shut. Smith laltyic G. by Prof. E. W Nichols. mus the 
The Man without a Country, & Oo, Sow Book yic Geometry, by ane easiest 
flow Managethe , The Hssentrals of Arithmetic, Book I, by 

. . . . . J es 2 
Walton's Complete ‘Angler. ‘ Jonson A.C McClurg & Co, Chicago 1° G. A. Southworth. An Academic Arith- every child rend ay = 

Van Dyke, Seribuer's Bons, 1 aulay’s Hesays on by] eure Constipation, Indi tion, Bilious 
Christian Ethics. Dr. James Chelmers. Milton Selections,| Attacks, Sick or Bilious es, an 
In Spirit and in Truth. . ° . Geo H Ellis, Boston 1 00 . ‘ . ments of the liver, stomach and 
Winterborougn. Houghton, Mifflin & Oo, Boston 1 2°11. Louise Manning Hodgkins. A Mytho- bores 

Girl wite a Temper. ‘ ‘ Knight Harrer & Bros, New York logical Reader, by D. O. Lowell A Be- and reliable, urilike 
Admiral Farragut D Appleton & Co, 1 Latin Book, by Hiram Tuell, A-| ordinary pills in wooden and paste’ 


General Taylor. ° 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Mr. Epwin Jonzs, 462 Patnam Avenue, N. 
Y., is conceded to be one of the most reliable and 
successful European Tourists’ Agents in America. 
Read his card in the JOURNAL of this week. 
There is nothing more restful and useful for a 
teacher than a vacation trip to Europe. Mr. 
Jones’ experience fits him to open the Old World 
with its new seenes and its historic places to the 
best advantage of the educator. Send for the 
Itineraries of Mr. Jones’s tours; they will present 
features of great interest to those contemplating a 
trip to Europe. He announces six tours for 1893. 
Varying in price from $275 to $750. Remember 
hie address, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MILTON BRADLEY Co., Springfield, Mass., 
voted at the annual meeting, held a few days since, 
to increase the capital stock from $40,000 to $56,- 
000, by issuing new shares. They also voted a 2 
per cent profit sharing dividend to their em- 
ployees, on the amount each one had received dur- 
ing the year, something they have done for seven 
successive years. They have lately printed a cata- 
logue of the books which they publish, with ex- 


tracts from the prefaces, newspapers, notices, etc., 
which they will mail to any address on application. 


D. Lorarop CompaANy offer a fine line of 
books suitable for Easter, including a Memorial 
Volume to Bishop Brooks, of ‘‘Helps by the 
Way’’ in an edition de luxe; a tribute to Tennyson 
in the ‘‘ Tennyson Remembrance Book’’; ‘“Whit- 
tier with the Children,’’ an exquitite study by 
Margeret Sidney; a daintily illustrated ‘‘ Song of 
the Christ ’’; and choice editions ef Rev. Austin 
Phelps’ ‘‘ Still Hour’’; Browning’s ‘‘ Christmas 
Eve and Easter Day and Other Poems,’’ showing 
his theory of personal immortality; Dr. McKen- 
zie’s beautiful volame ‘‘ Christ Himself’’; ‘‘ Im- 
mortal Hopes ’’; ‘‘ Our Home Beyond the Tide”’ ; 
Dr. S. F. Smith’s choice compilation, ‘‘ Rock of 
Ages and Other Poems’; ‘*The Hereafter,’’ 
concise arguments for immortality by twenty-three 
religious teachers, etc. Their new Easter Circu- 
a Beaty printed, is sent free to all who 

it. 


In other publications, D. Lothrop Company 
have several books of especial value, notably Dr. 
Clark’s ‘‘ Cliver Cromwell,’’ an exhaustive study 
of the great Protector; ‘* Masterpieces of Prose,’’ 
a book that will especially commend itself to teach- 
ers; Mrs. Diaz’ latest book, ‘‘ Only a Flock of 
Women”; Caroline Hont Rimmer’s valuable 
work for young art students, “ Figure Drawing 
for Children.”’ 


You CAN HAVE a Columbian Souvenir Coin 
free if you are a subscriber to the JOURNAL OF 
See page 146. 


A POPULAR HOUSE. 


THE JOURNAL in ite issue for February 9th, 
1893, called attention to the house of Silver, Bur- 
dett & Company, in connection with their removal 
to new and elegant quarters on Boylston Street, 
110-116, and gave a few general statements re- 
garding the growth of that popular publishing 
house. We did not take occasion to say, as we 
might very properly have done, that beginning in 
1885 with the popular series, known as the Nor- 
mal Music Course, their list of publications has 
stesdily grown and widened to include books and 
series touching nearly every subject pursued in the 
common and preparatory echools, and many sub 
jects of a college course. A reference to their re- 
cent catalogue shows that during the year ending 
December]31st, 1892, thirty-three different volumes 
were added to their list. It shows also that in ad- 
dition to the necessary work of rounding out and 
completing series already undertaken, new lines 
were touched, the most noticeable of which is the 
provision for the study of English classics, a 
scheme which seems to involve the preparation of 
nearly twenty volumes, though only five of them 
sre announced by name. 

Another commendable feature is the interest 
shown in the youth of the country, by the publica. 
tien of what is styled ‘‘The Young Folks’ 
Library,”’ a scheme which involves the preparation 
of not less than fifty volumes, touching various 
subjecta—Geography, Biography, History, Science, 
and Literature. 

These and kindred features will involve a large 
outlay of money and time, and when taken in 
connection with the preparation of their Readers, 
Arithmetics, Grammars, etc., it will be seen that 
a young firm must have confidence not only in its 
own resources, but also in the appreciation of an 
intelligent public. 

In these respects, so far ag outward circum- 
stances would seem to indicate, Silver, Burdett & 
Company have not misjudged. They have so far 
succeeded in presenting timely and attractive books 
—every one valuable in the department for which 
it was prepared. They have gathered abort them 
a coterie of excellent authors, well known and 
highly esteemed in the educational world. 

Their business methods have been so conserva- 
tive and straightforward as to inspire confidence 
on the part of the public and win its support. 

In this remarkable growth and in the standing 
secured before the public, this young firm may 
take just pride. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Hire, and stop 
a GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


Depot. 
600 Handeomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
Tee per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 


can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


ARBOR DAY 


IS COMING. 


HERE ARE SOME HELPS YOU WILL WANT. 


Exercises for Arbor Day. 
By ANNIE I. WILLIS. Paper, 64 pages. Price, 25 ceuts. 


In addition to the exercises this little book contains valuable suggestions on what trees to plant 
and how to plant them; a list of appropriate selections from popular authors, and suggestions 


for essays. 


Native Trees. A Study for Home and School. 


By L. W. RUSSELL, Providence, R. I. 
Second Edition. Revised and Bolarged. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 


There is a growing demand for easily understood and practical matter about our native trees. 
This little work is designed to supply this demand. Works upon general botany do not supply 
the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to come to a friendly acquaintance with the 


forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 


The author has written about trees as he has seen them, in walks and rambles, in town an 
. . . d 
country. It is wholly unlike anything that has ever before been published on the subject, 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, New York City: 
in Botanies are too technical and contain too many 
simple. Mr. Russeil has endeavored to furnish it. 


“For the general reader the scientific descriptions of trees 


hard names The beginner needs something more 


In encouraging pupils to observe and study trees, 


teachers will unquestionably find this little book of great assistance,”’ 


&- Both Books sent to one address for 50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


Address 


3 SOMERSET ST., Boston, MAss, 


M., and Dr. Harold N. Fowler. The Pri- 
vate Life of the Romans, by Harriet 
Waters Preston and Louise Dodge. 
Horace, Satires and Epistles, by Dr. 
James H, Kirkland. Tacitus, Germania 
and Agaicola, by Dr. A. G. Hopkins. 
Velleius Paterculus, Historia Romania, 
Book II., by Prof. F. A. Rockwood. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The March namber of The Review of Reviews 
completes the second year as a distinct American 
publication. It has achieved a grand success, It 
is edited by Dr. Albert Shaw, and owned by a 
vompany, of which Dr. Shaw is president, and the 
largest stockholder. The vice-president of this 


company and the next largest stockholder is Mr. 
W. T. Stead of London, who founded the English 
Review of Reviews, and who edits and entirely 
owns that brilliant and far-famed London periodi- 
cal. The chief characteristics of the Review of 
Reviews is its amazing alertness. It never goes to 
press until all the other magazines are printed, 
and it gathers up the latest events of the world, 
and presents them summarily, with abundant 
illustrations and in a weli-digested, succinct fashion 
that saves the time of the reader and carries him 
through the complexities of the month’s events. 
The most conspicuous feature for March is a study 
of the recent course of American general politics 
as interpreted by the careers of four public men 
who have recently passed away—namely, Messrs. 
Blaine, Lamar, Hayes, and Batler. The article 
is by Prof. H. P. Judson of the Chicago Univer- 
sity. Archdeacon Farrar writes a brilliant tribute 
to the late Bishop Brooks as does President 
Thwing of Adelbert College. The discussion of 
American inflaence in Hawaii and of the strategic 
value to the United States of the Sandwich Is- 
lands, is from the pen of Mr. Sereno Bishop. The 
article on England in Egypt is from the pen of Mr. 
Stead, and is based upon the brilliant new book of 
Alfred Milner. The frontispiece is a portrait 
of Mr. Lamar. It has a very fine portrait of Phil- 
lips Brooks. There are portraits also of those 
connected with Hawsiian affairs. Very note- 
worthy is the full-page group of the Hawaiian 
Commissioners. The most interesting of all the 
recent portraits of the aged Count Ferdinard de 
Lesseps is given, The caricature history of the 
month is particularly attractive. Seven pages are 
given to the reproduction of something like thirty 
cartoons. Price, $2.00 a year; single copies,‘25 
cents. New York: Astor Place. The Review of 
Reviews. 


—The March number of the New England 
Magasine opens with the impressions and memories 
of the Rev. Dr. Geo. E. Ellis upon the occasion of 
a visit of Dean Stanley to the old town of Ply- 


raouth in company with Phillips Brooks. It con- 
tains the latest portraits of the two great preach- 
ers. The Rev. Samuel J. Barrows contributes a 
description of ‘‘ The Massachusetts Prison Sys- 
tem.’’ Winfield S. Nevins writes on the impor- 
tance of ‘‘ The Study of Local History.”” David 
B, Frankenburger gives an account of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Herbert M. Sylvester contin- 
ues his nature studies, ‘‘ Ye Romance of Casco 
Bay.’’ George Sheldone gives an account of 
“Negro Slavery in Old Deerfield.’”’ Edwin C. 
Martin contributes an amusing story called “The 
Salvation of a Missionary.’’ Lieut. C. H. Harlow, 
U. S. Navy, describes ‘‘ The Republic of Chili.’”’ 
with notes by Horace N. Fisher, the Consul for 
Women,”’ by Miss de Graffenreid; ‘‘An Appeal 
to Retire Government Paper Money,” by M. 
Briihl; ‘‘A Plan and Plea for American Opera,’’ 
by Silas G. Pratt; ‘‘ Short Studies of Great Men : 
Pasteur,’ by Dr. Lewis Stimson, and “The 
Transformation of New England: Is 

Development ?’”’ by Pres. Wm. DeWitt Hyde of 
Bowdoin College, and Edward Atkinson. The 
Forum adhers to its policy of discussing timely 


it Decay or | M 


boxes. 

They're the cheapest, for they’re guaran. 
teed to give satisfaction, or your money is re- 
turned. You pay only for the good you get. 


No matter what you've tried and found 
Faating, ou can be cured with Dr, Sage’s 
Catarr edy. 


Chili in Boston. Walter Blackburn Harte contri- 
butes a bundle of fictitious literary portraits, 
Stoughton Cooley explains the system of ‘‘ Pro. 
portional Representation.’? Mrs, Helen Campbell 
continues ‘‘ John Ballantyne, American.” Ver- 
ner L. Reed contributes a mythological sketch, 
called “Lost Pueblo.”’ Among the poets are 
Basil Tempest, W. C. Richardson, Dora Read 
Goodale, Walter Storrs Bigelow, and Meredith 
Nicholson. Edwin D. Mead in bis Editor’s Table 
makes a plea for the preservation of beautifal and 
historic places as public memorials. Price, $3 00 
a year; single copies, 25 cents. Boston: New 
England Magazine Corporation Co. 


—The March namber of Scribner's Magazine 
has a striking frontispiece, entitled ‘* March,”’ en- 
graved from nature, followed by several interest- 
ing articles in the line of persoval reminiscences 
and memoirs. Among them is ‘‘Audubon’s Story 
of His Youth,’”’ by Maria R. Audubon. Introduc- 
tion—‘* Myself,” by J. J. Audubon. With por- 
traits after F. Cruickshank, J. W. Audubon, and 
others. ‘‘ The French Symbolists,’’ by Aline Cor- 
ren; and ‘ Ezra Hardman, M.A.,’’ by Schuyler 
Shelton. Other articles of special interest are: 
‘The Jaffa and Jerusalem Riilway,’’ by Selah 
Merrill; illustrated by drawings by artiste, after 
photographs by the author. ‘‘ The One I Knew 
the Best of All: a Memory of the Mind of a 
Child,’’ by Frances Hodgson Burnett. ‘‘A Saha- 
ran Caravan,’’ by A. F. Jaccaci; drawings by A. 
F. Jaccaci. ‘“‘ The Man in Red,’”’ by T. R. Sulli- 
van. ‘The Violin,’’ by Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford ; drawings by Robert Reid. ‘‘ The Cedars,’’ 
drawn by C. P. Cranch; engraved by Frederick 
Juengling. ‘‘ The Work of the Andover House 
in Boston,’’ by William Jewett Tucker. [The 
eighth article in the series on ‘‘ The Poor in Great 
Cities.’’] With sketches among Boston institu- 
tions and the Boston poor, by Walter Shirlaw and 
others. ‘‘ The Tale of a Goblin Horse,’’ by Chas. 
OC. Nott. ‘* Wood Songs.’’—III., by Arthur Sher- 
burne Hardy, and ‘ Historic Moments: The 
Death of John Quincy Adams in the Capitol,’’ by 
Robert C. Winthrop. In the Point of View De- 
partment are articles on Reading and Authorship 
Dickens as a Man of Feeling, The Roaming Fasb- 
ions in Literature, The Cedars. Price, $3.00 a 
year; single copies, 25 cts. New York: Charles 
Scribner Sons. 


— The New World (Quarterly) for March con- 
tains several thoughtful articles relating to Reli- 
gion, Ethics, and Theology. Among them are 
“The Place of the Fourth Gospel in the New Tes- 
tament Literature,’’ by Orello Cone; ‘‘ The Folk- 
Song of Israel in the Mouth of the Prophets” ; 
** Cosmopolitan Religion,’ by C. A. Bartol; ‘‘The 
Alleged Socialism of the Prophets,’ by A. W. 
Benn; Whittier’s Spiritual Career,’’ by Jobn W. 
Chadwick ; ‘* The Personal Factor in Biblical In- 
spiration,’”’ by Marvin R. Vincent; ‘Israel in 
Egypt,’”’ by C. H. Toy, and ‘* The Briggs Heresy 
Trial,” by C. R. Gillett. Book Reviews of great 
merit on works of a high grade abound. This 
quarterly represents the ideas of advanced think- 
ers. Price, $3.00 a year; single copies, 75 cents. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


— The Forum'for March opens with an impor- 
tant paper on ‘‘ Hawaii and Our Fature Sea- 
Power,” by Captain A. F. Mahan, President of 
the Naval War College, Newport, followed by 
‘*Panama; The Story of the Colossal Bubble,” 
by Ernest Lambert ; ‘A New Commercial Era for 
the United States,”’ by George W. Medley; ‘‘ The 
Pablie School System of Philadelphia,” by Dr. J. 
Rice; ‘The Science of Municipal Corrup- 
tion,”’ by the editor; “American Winter Resorts,’’ 
by Dr. Allan McLane Hamilton; ‘‘ The Cost of 
Silver and the Profits of Mining,’ by James D. 


questions with marked ability. Price, $5.00 a 


Erys Crean Baler Fo, 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 
ELY BROTHERS, 


66 Warren &t.,. New York. Price 50 ct, 


Hague; ‘‘The Condition of Wage Earning 


Cure FOR 
COLD HEAD 
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year; single copies, 50 cents. New York: Union 
Square. The Forum Publishing Co. 


—The March number of Cassell’s Family Maga- 
zine has an illustrated and interesting article on 


“The Poetry of the Search Light’; ‘‘ Animal 
Trials by Jury,’’ is by Alexander Japp, LL.D. 
The Family Doctor discusses ‘‘ Dinner ard Diges- 
tion.’’ ‘‘ How Members of Parliament are Re- 
ported ”’ is illustrated by Mr. F.C. Gould. Arthur 
Milton has a good story. The London and Paris 
Fashion letters are interesting to ladies, and well 
illustrated There are stories and music and poetry 
in the number and a full Gatherer. New York: 
Cassell Publishing Company. 15 cents a copy; 
$1.50 a year. 


— Wide Awake Athletics is proving a most ac- 
ceptable feature of Wide Awake. Brief and 


pithy papers by popular amateurs appear regu- 
larly. These have included such! articles as bicy- 
cling by Kirk Munroe, founder of the L. A. W., on 
Football by Captain Cumnock of Harvard, on Base 
Ball by Captain ‘‘ Laurie Bliss of Yale. on Cricket 
by Ralph Cracknell of the Longwood Club, on 
Sprinting by Norman W. Brigham, Jr., of the 
Harvard Mott Haven team, and others of equal 
prominence. Equally interesting papers on tennis, 
golff yachting, etc., are promised. 


— Worthington’s Magazine for March opens with 
a very interesting paper on “ The Chicago Wo- 
men’s Club,’’ by one of its prominent members, 
Mrs. Sara A. Underwood. ‘‘ Phillips Brocks—A 
Study,’’ by Lilian Whiting, is indeed a study of 
Dr. Brooks. The article is finely illustrated. 
Another paper of striking interest is entitled 
‘* How I Write a Novel,’’ written a short time be- 
fore death, by Amelia B. Edwards. The stories 
for March are particularly good, as are the poetry 
and the departmente. Hartford, Conn.: A. D. 
Worthington & Co. 


— Rose Kingsley, Marion Harland, M. E. Davie, 


F. A. Ober, Annie Sawyer Downs, Cora Stuart 
Wheeler, Molly Elliot Sewell, William O. Stod- 
dard, John B. Tabb, and Nora Smith are among 
the writers in the March Wide Awake. Bos'‘on: 
D. Lothrop Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Atlantic, for March; terms $4.00 a year. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Qo. . 

The Sng? Magazine, for March; terms, $400 a 
year New York: The Century Co. 

Ladies’ Home Journal for March; terms, $1 00 a 
year. Philadelphia: Curtis Pub. Co. 

The Forum, for March; terms, $3 00a year. New 
York: The Forum Pub. Co, 

8t. Nicholas, for March; teru.s, $3 00a year. New 
York: The Century Co 

The Idler, for March; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York: 8. 8. McClure. 

The New World for March; terms, $300 a year. 
Boston; Houghton; Mifflin & Co. 

The New Engiand Magazine for March; terms, 
pawend year. Boston; New England Magazine Cor- 
poration. 

The Overland, for March; terms, $3.00 a year. 
San Francisco: The Overland Monthly Pub. Co. 

Romance, for March; terms, $2.50 a year. New 
York: Romance Pub. Co. 

The Treasury of Religious Thought, for March; 
terms, $2 50. ew York: E. B. Treat. 

The Homiletic Review, for March; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York; Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—I slept in an editor’s bed laet night 
When no editor chanced to be nigh. 
And I thought as I tumbled that editor’s nest, 
How easily editors lie. 


—Allow me to add my tribute to the efficacy of 
Ely’s Cream Balm. I was suffering from a severe 
attack of inflaenza and catarrh and was induced to 
try your remedy. The result was marvelous. I 
could hardly articulate, and in less than twenty- 
four hours the catarrhal symptoms and my hoarse- 
ness disappeared and I was able to sing a heavy 
role in Grand Opera with voice unimpared. I 
strongly recommended it to all singers. —Wm. H. 
Hamilton, Leading Basso of the C. D. Hess 
Grand Opera Co. 

‘A clock-maker works a good deal over time,”’ 
mused Snodgrass, 

‘* He ought to strike,’’ remarked Snively.—The 
Jewele:s Circular. 


Mrs. WiInsLow’s ‘‘SoorHine has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wimd Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrbea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— Scientists have discovered that a man’s full 
mental power is not reached before the age of 25, 
and that the development of talent is most marked 
between the ages of 30 and 45 years. The discov- 
ery will be a great revelation to college seniors.— 
Exchange. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

Anold physician, retired from had placed 
D his hands by an East India missionary the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throatand Lung affections, 
also a Potitive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases 
one desiring to relieve human suffering, I will sen 

ree of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger- 


Stockadapled to any schoo 
Plates of potlaits, buildings etc, ready for the prin 
dirézl from pen-and-ink drawi 
Resolutions lestiryonials, memorials, engrossed and illumina 
{we wefer tothe Baard of Educdlion, City of Cucage, whose work we do, ; i 
C.LRICKETTS, CHICAGO 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. W. 


9 
Teachers Agency 
OF RELIABL 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Music of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, ilies, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished. 


MIRIAM YRIE 
150 FivtH AVENUE (corner OF Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


S. R. WINCHELL’S 
ACENCY, 
This is a personal Agency, It aims, by personal 
recommendation, to supply vacancies with teachers. 
I cannot be of much service to any teacher whom I do 
not kpow well enough personally or by reputation to rec- 
ommend on my own responsibility. I want to become ac- 
quainted with competent teachers in all grades—from tha 
kindergarten tothe university. Such teacher: always 
in demand. Superintendents and employers of teachers 
may always depend on satisfactory service, and corres- 
gencenee is solicited when vacancies are to be fiiled. 
eachers may obtain Enrollment Blank by sending a 
two-cent postage stamp. No fee for registration. 
Address 8. R. WINOCHELL, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Bestex ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PBOFESSIONAL. 


Cus SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prot 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
.VE for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 

G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Vj STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
vor For both sexes. AT Wo. 


E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


NOBMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars address 


Mise ELLEN Principal. 
Stas NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 


principal, A. G. Boypmn, A.M. 
TATE NOBMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


Stats NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For both 


sexes. 
For Catalogues address 
J. G. President. 


Important ro 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTion within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLUBS OF THREE 
or more at $2.00 each. 
This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us by 
one tndividual. 
This Club rate will apply to both 
NEW subscriptions and RENEWALS, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 
For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 


A UNIVERSITY BUILDING, in a delightful and 
healthy locality in the South. 
Said building was erected for a school; is spacious 
and elegant, contai. ing 100 good-sized sleeping rooms, 
a large chapel and dining room, kitchen, and some 
twenty recitation roonis. It is superbly lighted and 
is heated and ventilated on a highly approved sys 
tem. The grounds consist of six acres, and the cost 
of the outfit was between $60,000 and $70,000. It is 
offered for sale at $60,000, with easy terms of pay- 
ment, or will be routed on reasonable terms. For 
full particulars address 
AM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

83 Somerset St,, Boston, 


man, French, or =~} with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing, with 


stamp, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


BACK from pt, where we have been to see if we could enrol the Sphinx in our Agency. We found our- 

selves a few thousand years too late—he was already permanently located. He received us pleasant! 
though, and while he gare no exact figuresin reply to our question how the Agency business was going to be th 
season, he sent us back quite encouraged and ready for hard work. Egypt hasn’t moved much since Bible times. 
They still raise water by the shaduf and carry it on their backs in goat-skina, They plow with bent sticks, and 
live in mud-houses. Everything is unprogressive. There isn’t a Teachers’ Agency in the whole country, and 
when eheg want a teacher (seldom, we should judge), they simply “ inquire around ”’ and trust to hap-hazard infor- 
mation. ell, we have changed all that in Amer- RO bf cow are stillin Egyptian darkness. Last year was by 
ica, and schools that get their teachers that way one-third the most prosperous in the history of our 
Agency. We enrolled more men and more women and get more places for both over a wider range of territo 
than ever before. We hope for a still more prosperous season this year... It is quite mpely that daring the mon 
of July our main office will be at the Chicago Exposition, so that we shall especially hope to further increase 
our western acquaintance, which has grown so rapidly duriog the past three years. We were away from Syracuse 
just 59 days, and in all that time slept only 11 nights in a bed, being the rest of the time either on EGYPT 
steamer or on train. So you see we are thoroughly rested and eager to resume work. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


SECURED FOR TEACHERS IN 1892. Over 300 Teachers located in the 
same year. For particulars see the new Catalogue of THE SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE BUREAU, now the best medium for the teacher who 


wants a better position, a larger salary. or a more 
favorable location. Catalogue free. 
Cc, J. ALBERT, Manager, 211 WABAsH AVE., CH/CAGO. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & ©CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., ; 106 Wabash Ave., ; 371 Main Street, | 12014 So. Spatng P.. 131 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Il. | Hartford, Conn. Los Angeles, A Portland, Ore. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


OSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has secured the following positions during the past week: 


1 Vice-Principal of City High School, at ... - $1600. 1 Primary Teacher in Graded School, at .... $400. 
1 Teacher of Mathematics and Higher oy 1000, 1 Teacher of Country District School, at... 400, 
1 Intermediate Teacher in Graded School, at 400. 


Now is the time to register; send stamp for Speicenee Form. 
March 2, 192. es A ENCH. Manager, 24 STATE ST, ALBANY, N. Y. 


HASTEHRN THACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


HE UNION SCHOOL BUREAU BUREAU 
consolidate’) affords unsurpassed facilities for helping good teachers to positions in all localities 


and from all good schools and colleges, but we insert this special advertisement to attract the attention of 
the graduates of the New England Normal Schools and Colleges. We want such teachers to supply the 


demands of those Principals and come to us for assistants for pub- 
school officers who invariably NEW EN GLAND TEA H RS lic and private schools and insist 
on having New England Graduates Within the past week we have had several calis for N. E. Normal 
school graduates at fine salaries. We already have a number of such calis for next year. Send stamp for 
circulars and form. No Advance Registration fee, postage only. %,161 positions filled at salaries 


aggregating $2,053,600. Register now. 
KERR & HUYSSOON, Mors AND PROPES., 2 WEsT 14th St.. NEW YORK. 


HE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
was our busiest and last year’s membersbip is 


now left. Fall vacancies are already coming in. Are you worth more salary? Send for circulars. 
L, B. LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. Seventh St. (G). ALLENTOWN, PA. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


an increased , should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


HY ARE YOU NOT TEACHING? 


Daily calls for Teachers. Vacancies always on our books. Lf you want to teach, or a 
better position, communicate with SPAULDING & MERRILL, Managers Teachers’ 
Co-operative Association, 36 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. (Seven years established.) 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Te ry acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secu 


red to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 

Somz REASONS WHY THIS BUREAU HAS GAINEDAND DESERVES THE CONFIDENCE AND 
PATRONAGE OF 80 LARGE A CONSTITUENCY OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS ALL 
OVER THE NATION. 

1. Because it ts the oldest Teachers’ Agency| 3. Because the number of our candidates is 
in New England, having been established | large and embraces many of the ablest teach- 
in 1876. ers, male and female, in the profession. 

2. Because its Manager for the last eleven| 4. Because all applications for teachers re- 
years ts a professional educator, and has|ceive prompt and careful attention. — 
become familiar with the condition and wants| 5. Because our pleage for fair dealing ana 
of every grade of schools, and the necessary | devotion to the interests of our patrons has 


qualifications of teachers. been redeemed. 
Teachers positions promotion should register at once. No cha to school officers for 
services rendered. and free. Address or call upon 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


AN UNHEARD-OF 
OFFER. 


Laurie’s Comenius, 
Price, $1.00, 
Life and Services of 
John D, Philbrick, 


Will be found serviceable to all who have to| Library Edition. With Portrait. Price, $1.00. 


do with grammatical analysis. Use it, andjBoth for $1.00 Sy motl: 


your pupils will soon become skillful and in-| po, iY ohest time only we shall make this offer to 
jd |the readers of the Journal of ‘ucation. 
terested,—ready in oral work, neat and “— id books are handsomely bound in cloth, and have al- 


in diagr ing. ways sold at $1.00 each, No pedagogical library is 
ae anes: Address complete without them. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB co Orders must be addressed, 
f NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. " 


2000 Drill Sentences 
Grammatical Analysis. 


By JAMES F. WILLIS. | ,na 
Instructor in English Grammar. 


Paper; Price, 25 Cents. 


8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


St., Bostors 


MEN CORRESPONDING with Adver- 
tieers, please montion this Jeurnal. 


GENTS make [00 PER CENT and win $748 CASH Prizes 
on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and icines, 
Somme 


EGISTER with the 
free, Tercitory. a7s Bway, 


NEW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset 
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EDUCATION. 


Silver, Burdett & Company, 
Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Liwe Books by Uve authors for live schools ! 


i Course in Reading. By Supt. W. B. Powell and Emma J. Todd. 

Philosophical, pedagogical, popular. 

Course in Spelling. By Larkin Dunton, LL.D., and C. Good- 
win Clark, A.M. Compact, complete, common-sense. 

Course in Number. Two books. By President John W. Cook and 
Miss N. Cropsey. Logical, practical, economical. 

Music Course. By John W. Tufts and H. E. Holt. Full series of 
books and charts. Most satisfactory Music Course in the world. 

Review System of Writing. By Prof. D. H. Farley and W. B. 
Gunnison. Systematic, artistic, unique. 

Course in English. By Supt. J. M. Greenwood and Miss Mary 
I. Lovejoy. Series based on “Lessons in English’’ by Prof. 
Alfred H. Welsh. Scientific, progressive, complete. 


Also: The Cecilian Series of Study and Song. Four books, by 
John W. Tufts; Mowry’s Studies in Civil Government and Ele- 
ments of Civil Government, including special State editions; a Series 
of Physiologies, by Charles H. Stowell, M.D ; Sprague’s Shake- 
speare ; Select English Classics, by James Baldwin, Ph.D. ; Pro- 
gressive Gymnastic Day’s Orders, by Claes J. Enebuske ; and 
various other excellent series of books and charts, 


Send for our illustrated catalogue, giving full information. - 


+ S 27 & 29 W. 234 St., 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons wewYork. 
RECENT AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
Leaders in Science Series. Outlines of Koman History. 
By HENRY F. PELHAM, Professor of Ancient 
II. LOUIS AGASSIZ, His Life| History in the Univ. of Oxford. l2mo. $1.75, 
and Work. By Cuas. F. HoLpER. 12mo. 
Il d. $1.50 This work has been planned more particularly to 
ustrated. D0. meet the requirements of higher grade students and 
Partial Contents : — The Boyhood of Agassiz—His | reading classes, 
Life at Heidelberg — His Friendship with Humboldt | _ The narrative, which is very fully annotated, is 
— His Career at Harvard — His Travels — His Re- | divided into seven main heads as follows: — The Be- 
ligious Belief — His Works — etc., ete. ginnings of Rome and the Monarchy — The Early 
Republic, 509-275 B. C. — Rome and the Mediterra- 
I. CHARLES DARWIN. His | 8ystem ana the Rule of the Early Caesars, 44-8, 
Life and Work. By CHARLES F, HoLpEnr. 69 A. D — The Organization of the Imperial Govern- 


ernment, and the first conflicts w 
12mo. LIilustrated. $1.50. 69-284 A.D. — The Barbaric 


*,.* NOTES ON NEW BOOKS, a Quarterly Bulletin, Prospectus of the Kni 
Nations Series, sent on appltcation. z P of nickerbocker Nuggets, Story and Heroes of the 


PARALLEL EDITION of THE CLASSICS. 


Consisting of the Originals and Translations arranged on opposite pages. 
THREE VOLUMES NOW READY: 


1. The First Four Books of Cxsar’s Commentaries. Bach 12mo. 
2. The First Six Books of Virgil’s Aeneid. Cloth. 


8. Select Orations of Cicero. By mail, $1.00, 
Special Offer,—To any Teacher sending us $2.50 we will send a set of the above th books b il, d 
Send for Cataloque. As LOVELL & co., No. 3 East 14th St, New York. 


WHAT GOOD JUDGES SAY ABOUT 
An Introduction to Political Economy, 


By RicHarp T. E ty, Ph. D. 


“It is, I think, the best elementary economic, “I think I can use it be 
: tter th 
treatise which I have read. How clear and sim-/| an introduction to economic so lly Se ser 


ple it is.’ —EMILE DE LAVELYE, Professor of Po-| W. Bemis, Prof. 
litical Economy, Univ. of Liege, Belgium, University, 


358 pages, with copious index, a series of questions and exercises for self- 
examination, and valuable suggestions for study and courses of reading 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.00. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 


CHARLES R. MACEE, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
38S Bromfield Street, Boston. 


ALBERT M. WEST, Architect, 


266 Washington St., Boston, Mass.. 


MAKES A SPECIAL STUDY OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
and invites correspondence. 


GENTS WANTED. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset 8t.. BOSTON, 


‘School of Pedagogy| 


CKET REVOLVING 
LANISPHERE. 


Showing the stars visible every 
hour in the year. Cheapest and 
most practical device offered. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CIRY OF NEW YORK. 
$180 per doz. Samples 20 cts. 


Henry M. McCRrackEn, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor. postpaid. 


. BEVERLEY HARISON, 69 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City. 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR TEACHERS. ee 
Five Courses :— SHORTHAND. Should Study it at Home. 


I. History of Education. saac Pitman Phonographic Teacher (15¢.), 
II. Psychology and Ethics. of Phonegranhy have been added 
III. Theory and Art of Teaching. to the list of text books opted by the NEW YORK 


. Ben 
IV. Educational Literature and Criticism. BOAR? free. pos on re- 


V. Systems of Education. man 
egg orthand, 9 Fifth Ave., cor. 
of Pedagogy, and moderate and instruction thorough. 
Master of Pedagogy. ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, & East 14th St.. New York. 


Year: From October to May. Publisher 8. 


Scholarships: Only resident students are enrolled. 
Send for Catalogue giving full information. Boston Foreign rere Store. ' 


Agency for the 
Woe yenkins, E. Steiger & Oo., M. D. Berlitz & 
SECRETARY, FACULTY OF PEDAGOGY, | Oo, New York ; Hachette & Oo., London ; Dr. L. 


; 
UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON SQUARE, | Sauveur ; Oc. Bes ana american Books in 


ated NEW YORK CITY. | n6 Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
INTERNATIONAL FRENCH! 


Educator. versation, etc., for self instruction, clubs, 


Successor of the or schools. By M. D. BERLITZ. 1 vol. $1 
‘‘Unabridged.’’ BERLITZ & CO., 
Ten years spent and Madison Square, N. Y. City, 
in revising, 100 ed- § CARL SCHGQNHOF, 
itorsemployed,and @ 144 Tremont 8t., Boston. 
more than $300,000 @ 
expended. e 


171 Broadway, 


Andersen’s Histories and Readers, 
Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Beed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellegg’s Lessens in English. 
Kell % Bheteric, and Literature. 
Gute m’s Physielegy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, 4Agt., H. I SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Ohicago. 6 Somerset St., Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


noted fictitions persons and places; trans- THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


y lation of foreign quotations, words, and Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 
proverbs; etc., etc., etc. Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 


This Work is Invaluable inthe 1. Standard Arith. Course Beparating Mental and 
household, and to the teacher, scholar, pro- § 2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written, 
fessional man, and self-educator. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 


Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Sold by All Booksellers. 


Brooks's Geometry and 
G. & C. Merriam Co. Brooke’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. e0¥ 
INTERNATIONAL 
not buycheapphoto- \ / 


TOURS TO EUROPE 


war send! rospect! Sailing July and August $275 upwards. Send for 
itineraries. Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Av., Brook- 
lyn, New York. 


’ 
In the Bradbury’s Eaton’s 
eX 00 Mathematical Series. 
IN PRESS, TO BE ISSURD IN MARCH: 
BRADBURW’S ACADEMIC GEOMETRY, PLANE AND SOLID. By WILLIAM F. 
BRADBURY, Head Master Cambridge Latin School. Price, $1,25; examination copy. 75 cts. 
Designed for High Schools and Academies, and especially adapted to the present requirements for 
admission to the leading Colleges and Scientific Schools. 
BRADBURYW’S ACADEMIC GEOMETRY. PART 1., PLANE. Price, 75 cents; copy for 
examination, 50 cents. 
This is the treatment of Plane Geometry as found in the preceding work, and published last year in 
advance of the complete work; designed for schools where only Plane Geometry is required. 
BRADBURY AND EMERW’S ACADEMIC ALGEBRA. Recently published. Price, $1.08; 
sample copy, 50 cts. 
An elementary work, and contains enough to prepare for any College or Scientific School. Remark- 
ably well graded. Contains a great variety of exercises in factoring, and a large number of problems. 
They were all tested in the class-room’by the authors. 


Everybody 


should own this 


swers all questions 
concerning the his- 
tory, spelling, pro- 

nunciation, and 

meaning of words. 
inItself. Italso gives 
the often desired information concerning 
eminent persons; facts concerning the 
countries, cities, towns, and natural fea- 
tures of the globe; particulars concerning 


Libr 


Ahh 


Text books used with marked success in the best schools, to which attention is invited: 
Bradbury’s Practical Arithmetic. 
Bradbury’s Elementary Arithmetic. 


Cogswell’s Lessons in Number. A new primary Arithmetic by Supt. Coa¢swELL, 
Cambridge, Mass. It can be readily used with the higher books of any other sorlen. , 


Sample copies sent: — Practical, 40 cents; Elementary, 10 cents; Lessons, 10 cents; Single and Double 
Entry Book keeping, 50 cents; Single Entry, 30 cents; Double Entry, 40 cents. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON. 


Special Class Delsarte. 


CLABA POWER EDGERLY, Principal of the BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY, will 


give a series of 15 Afternoon Lessons to ladies, for $10 a person. 


For further information call at the 
Hours from 2 to 4 P. M. 


COLLEGE BOOMS, 
62 Beylston St., Boston. 


Boston N ormal School of Gymnastics, 


Appleton 
ppleton Street, Boston 


POR MEN AND WOMEN. 
Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, io 1889. 


pony AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director. 
Casts of Fossils, MINERALOGY ~ 
Geological , GEOLOGY, PALEONT 
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and NATIONAT. 


TRA. 


Number 10. 
Whole No. 910, 


Vol. XXXVIL | }weekty. BOSTON & CHICAGO, 


THURSDAY, MARCH 9, 1893, 


UNIFORM EXAMINATION QUESTIONS FOR 
COMMISSIONERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 
{February 11, 1893.] 


ARITHMETIO. 


1. Define (a) multiple ; (4) composite number ; (c) ratio. 
Illustrate each definition by an example. 

2. What fractional part of 22 lb. 8 oz. is 5 lb. 14 oz. ? 

3. In the written number 28,672, the value expressed 
by the first two digits from the left is how many times 
the value expressed by the fourth digit from the left ? 

4. Express in common fractions in their lowest terms 
(a) .0535; (b) .0028,°,; (c) 47, %. 

5. Find the exact interest on $225, from July 13, 1893, 
to Sept. 3, 1893. 

6. Find the interest on $1, at 74% per annum, from 
Jan. 1, 1893, to June 3, 1893. (Complete answer re- 
quired ) 

7. Divide 1,026 into four parts that shall be in the 
ratio of 3, 11, 17, and 23. 

8. Reduce 423} sq. yd. to square rods. 

9. Find the cost of 64 shares of railroad stock at 107 3, 
brokerage 4%. 

10. There is a pile of wood ranked along the roadside. 
What steps are necessary to find the number of cords it 
contains ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Name five conditions which modify climate. 

2. Bound (a) the north temperate zone; (4) the south 
frigid zone. 

3. Name three localities in this state noted for their 
mineral springs. 

4. Name three agencies which afford this stato great 
facilities for trade. 

5. (a) Which hemispheres contain the largest islands ? 
(0) What is the largest island of North America ? 

6. What is the general direction of the rivers of the 


Atlantic States? Why? 


7. Name the loftiest mountain chain in Europe, and 
name the loftiest peak in the chain. 

8. (a) Deseribe the Orinoco; (+) the Congo; (c) the 
Danube. (Give source, general directions, and outlet.) 

9. Name a state which is noted for the production of 
(a) coal; (b) rice; (c) sugar; (d) fruits and wines; 
(e) salt. 

10. Name two railroad routes from Buffalo to Chicago. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. When the election of President and Vice-President 
goes to Congress by whom is each elected ? 

2. (a) What is the salary of the Governor of this state ? 
(6) By what authority is it fixed? (c) How may it be 
changed ? 

3. Name (a) the legislative officers of a village; (5) 
the executive officer. 

4. Mention the chief duty of the district attorney. 

5. Name the cabinet officers. 

6. Who is now commander-in-chief of (a) the state 
militia? (b) of the United States military forces ? 

7. State the qualifications for United States senators 
as to (a) age; (b) residence; (¢) citizenship. 

8. (a) What is meant by the term joint ballot ? 
Mention an officer so elected in this state. 


(0) 


DRAWING. 


| 1. How many faces has (a) a sphere? (5) a hemi- 


sphere? (c) a cylinder? (d) a square prism ? 

2. 2 (a) Define and (6) illustrate a vertical line. 

3. Distinguish briefly between construction and repre- 
sentation. 

4, Represent a equare prism, horizontal from left to 
right, below the level of the eye, and to the left of the 
observer. 

5. Draw a horizontal oblong quatrefoil. 

6. Decorative design should cover about how much of 
the surface to be ornamented ? 

7. In representation bow is an object affected (a) by 
position ? (b) by distance ? 

8. Make a working drawing of a square téblet, any 
scale. (Three views). 


. 
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COMPOSITION. 


Write a composition on one of the following subjects : 
Skating; Life on the Farm: The San; A Trip—March 
4, 1893. 


Credit will be given on the merits of the composition with par- 
ticular reference to three points : 


1. The matter, 7. ¢., the thoughts expressed. 

2. The correctness and propriety of the language used. 

3. The orthography, punctuation, division into para- 
graphs, use of capitals, and general appearance. 


GRAMMAR. 


All hail, Columbus, discoverer, dreamer, hero, and apostle! We 
here, of every race and country, recognize the horizon which 
bounded his vision and the infinite scope of bis genius. ‘The voice 
of gratitude and praise for all the blessings which have been show- 
ered upon mankind by his adventure is limited to no language, but 
is uttered in every tongue. Neither marble nor brass cao fitly form 
his statue. Continents are his monuments, and unnumbered mil- 
lions, past, present, and to come, who enjoy ia their liberties and 

their happiness the fruits of his faith, will reverently guard and 
preserve, from century to century, his name and fame. 

CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 

The first seven questions refer to the above selection. 

NotTers.—I. A combination of subject and predicate is called a clause. 
Clauses are principal or subordinate. 2 Subordinate clauses include (a) 
subject clauses; (b) objective clauses; (c) adjective clauses; (d) adverbial 
elauses. 3. In naming a clause, include only its unmodified subject and 
unmodified predicate- 4. A preposition with its object is called a phrase, 
6. In naming a phrase, give only the ——* and ite unmodified object. 
6. A modifier may be a word, phrase, or clause. 7. An object of a transitive 
verb ia classed as a modifier of that yerb. 8. Only eight parts of speech are 
recognized,—the articles ‘he and a forming a subdivision of adjectives and 
participles being one of the forms of verbs. 9. Infinitives are classed as 
modes of the verb. 10. In parsing a noun or pronoun, obeerve the following 
order: Class, person, number, gender, case. Give the reason for case. In 
parsing a relative pronoun, state the agreement with ita antecedent. 11. In 

iving the syntax of a noun or pronoun, give only the case and the reason 
orit. 12. Treat verba as divided into two classes only; viz., transitive and 
intransitive; a transitive verb may be used in the active or passive voice. 
18. In parsing a verb, observe the following order: Principal parts, regular 
or irregular, transitive or intransitive, voice, mode, tense, person, number, 
agreement. Give the syecial use of an infinitive or a participle after tense, 


1. Classify according to notes 1 and 2 the following 
clauses: (a) Which bounded ; (b) Voice is limited ; (c) 
Neither marble nor brass can form; (d) Millions will 
guard and preserve ; (e) Who enjoy. 

2. Select an example of each part of speech found in 
this selection. 

3. Select two verbs in the passive voice. 

4. Give the tense of each of the following verbs: (a) 
bounded ; (b) have been showered ; (c) is limited ; (d) 
will preserve. 

5. Give four modifiers of millions. 

6 Give the syntax of (a) Columbus ; (b) dreamer. 

7. Give the syntax of (a) scope; (b) monuments. 

8. Illustrate the use of which (a) as a pronoun, (0) as 
an adjactive. 

9. Illustrate the use of the verb de in the indicative 
mode, present tense, in a sentence whose subject is (a) 
news ; (b) gallows ; (ec) tongs. 

10. Write a sentence having a clause used as the object 
of a transitive verb. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. Name two circulating flaids of the body. 

2. Locate the cutis. Of what tissue is it composed ? 

3. (a4) What is digestion? (6) Name the digestive 
organs. * 

4, Name the secretions of the liver and state its office. 


5. Where is fibrin chiefly found? Name one peculiar 
property it possesses. 

6. Describe the greater circulation. 

7. How do the nails and hair receive nourishment ? 

8. What is the office of the crystalline lens ? 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. What were the principal discoveries and explorations 
made by the French in North America ? 

2. What was the principal cause of the French and 
Indian war ? 

3. Why did the Embargo Act affect New York more 
than any other state. 

4. What principle of government was enunciated in 
the rallying cry of the colonists, “ No taxation without 
representation ”’ ? 

5. Who was President of the United States during 
what was known as the “ Era of Good Feeling ” ? 

6. (a) Who was commander-in-chief of the Mexican 
forces in the Mexican war? (+) Of the American forces ? 
(c) What other American general won great distinction 
in that war ? 

7. At the beginning of tue Civil War what superior ad- 
vantages did each side have ? 

8. What former Act of Congress did the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill practically nullify ? 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


1. (a) What foreign country has asked to be annexed 
to the United States? (b) What led to such request ? 

2. What great American statesman died Jan. 27, 1893 ? 

3. Name three positions in the national government 
which he had occupied. 

4. Name three other men who died last month and who 
had been prominent in public life in the United States. 

5. Who was recently elected United States senator for 
New York State ? 

6. What important action has been taken by the Pope 
in reference to the Roman Catholic Church in this 
country ? 

7. When and where did the presidential electors meet 
to vote for President and Vice-President ? 

8. What United States senator died during the month 
of January ? 

9. What important measure is to be considered by the 
present Parliament of Great Britain ? 

10. When will the next annual town meeting be held 
in your town? 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. Name three causes that make some children dislike 
school. 


2. Define perception. 

3. How could the difference between 1” and 1 see. be 
explained to a pupil? 

4. Should pupils of third and fourth reader grades 
memorize a portion of the reading lesson, daily? Why ? 
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5. What is the basis of the science of education ? 

6. Mention two good results to be obtained by the use 
of supplementary reading. 

7. Why should the pupil not be taught to write large 
numbers during his first year in school ? 

8. State two objections to the self-reporting system in 
scholarship and deportment. 


ANSWERS. 
ARITHMETIO. 


1. (a) A multiple of a number is a number that will 
contain the given number an exact number of times. (0) 
A composite number is one that can be resolved into two 
or more integral factors. (c) Ratio is the relation exist- 
ing between two numbers of the same kind. Examples 
will differ. 

2. 3. 400 times. 4. (a) (b) (0) 
s8>- «5. $1.92. 6. $.0312 7. 57, 209, 323, and 437. 
8. 14sq.rd. 9. $6.904. 

10. (a) Measure length. (6) Measure width. (c) 
Measure height. (d) Compute contents in cubic feet. 
(e) Divide by the number of cubic feet in one cord. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Latitude, altitude, proximity to water, ocean currents 
prevailing winds, slope of the land, character of the soil. 
- 2. (a) On the north by the north parallel of 66° 30’, 
on the south by the north parallel of 23° 30’. (6) By the 
south parallel of 66° 30’. 

3. Saratoga, Ballston, Richfield Springs, Avon, Clifton 
Springs, Sharon, New Lebanon, and others. 

4. Extent of its coast line (lake and sea), good harbors, 
its important railroads and canals. 

5. (a) The eastern and southern. (b) Greenland. 

6. Southeast. Because the surface of that part of the 
United States slopes from the Alleghany Mountains to the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

7. The Alps. Mt. Blane. 

8. (a) It rises in the western part of Venezuela, flows 
east into the Atlantic Ocean. (0) It rises in the Congo 
Free State, flows west into the Atlantic Ocean. (e) It 
rises in the Alps and flows east into the Black Sea. 

9. (a) Pennsylvania South Carolina. (¢) Lou- 
isiana. (d) California, NewYork. (e) New York, Michi- 
gan. (Other correct answers may be given.) 

10. Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, Grand Trunk, 
Michigan Central. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. The President is elected by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Vice-President is elected by the Senate. 

2. (a) Ten thousand dollars. (4) By the Constitution 
of the state. (c) By amendment of the Constitution. 

3. (a) The board of trustees. (5) The president of 
the village. 


4. He is the prosecuting attorney for the county in all 
courts of record. 

5. Secretary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, Sec- 
retary of War, Attorney-General, Postmaster-General, 
Secretary of the Navy, Secretary of the Interior, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

6. (a) Governor Roswell P. Flower. (0) President 
Benjamin Harrison. 

7. (a) Thirty years. () An inhabitant of the state 
from which he is chosen. (c) Nine years a citizen of the 
United States. 

8. (a) When both houses of the Legislature vote to- 
gether as one body. (b) Superintendent of Public In- 
straction, United States senator, regents of the university. 

DRAWING. 

1. (a) One may be accepted; (4) two; (c) three; (d) 
six. (Some authorities consider a curved surface as com- 
posed of an infinite number of faces. Answers in accord 
with this idea may be accepted.) 

2. (a) A vertical line is one exactly upright. Any line 
that is perpendicular to the plane of the horizon is vertical. 

3. In construction the facts of form are expressed ; in 
representation the appearance of form is expressed. 

6. About two thirds. 

7. (a) Affects the apparent form; (0) affects the ap- 
parent size of the object. 

GRAMMAR. 

1. (a) Adjective. (5) Principal. (c) Principal. (d) 
Principal. (e) Adjective. 

3. Have been showered, is limited, is uttered. 

4. (a) Past (imperfect). (+) Present perfect (perfect). 
(c) Present. (d) Future. 

5. The adjectives unnumbered, past, present, the in- 
finitive to come, and the adjective clause Who enjoy. 

6. (a) Nominative independent by direct address. (0) 
In apposition with Columbus, and agrees with it in the 
nominative case. 

7. (a) Object of bownded,—objective case. (0) Pred- 
cate nominative (attribute) after the verb are. 

8. (a) Ex. I bought the book which you wanted. 
(6) Ex. Which book do you want ? 

9. (a) Ex. Good news is welcome. (2) Ex. The 
gallows is ready. (c) Ex. The tongs are new. 

10. Ex. He said that he would go. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. Chyle, lymph, blood. 

2. The cutis is located beneath the cuticle. It is com- 
posed of a network of fibrous tissue. 

3. (a) The conversion of nourishment into a condition 
to be absorbed into the blood. (4) The alimentary canal 
(mouth, pharynx, #sophagus, stomach and intestines), and 
its accessory organs. 

4. It secretes the bile. It aids digestion. 

5. Found chiefly in the blood. Its property of coagu- 
lation. 
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6. The course of the blood from the left ventricle 
through the arteries to every extremity, thence through 
the capillaries into veins, and thence to the right auricle. 

7. By absorption. 

8. To focus the rays of light upon the retina. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. They discovered and explored the St. Lawrence 
region, and explored the Mississippi and many of its 
tributaries. 

2. Conflicting claims to territory in America between 
the French and the English. 

3. Because the foreign trade of New York City was 
much greater than that of the seaports of any other state. 

4. That people taxed for the support of government 
should have some voice in the government. 

5, James Monroe. 

6. (a) Gen. Santa Anna. (b) Gen. Winfield Scott. 
(c) Gen. Zachary Taylor. 

7. The North had the advantage in wealth, numbers, 
manufactories, ships, and commerce ; the South in mili- 
tary spirit, habitual use of arms and fighting on their 
own soil. 

8. The Missouri Compromise. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


1. (a) Hawaii. (d) The queen attempted to adopt a 
new constitution and to increase her power. This led to 
a revolution. The queen was deposed; a provisional 


government was formed, and commissioners sent to thi 
country to negotiate for annexation. 
3, Speaker of the House of Representatives, United 
States Senator, Secretary of State. 

4. R. B. Hayes, L. Q. C. Lamar, and B. F. Butler. 

5. Edward Murphy, Jr. 

6. Archbishop Satolli was appointed “Apostolic dele- 
gate”’ to the United States. 

7. On the second Monday in January, at the capitals 
of their respective states. 

8. Senator Kenna of West Virginia. 

9. The Home Rule bill. 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 

1. Unkind teachers, poor teaching, unpleasant school 
buildings; other correct answers may be given. 

2. It is the act of the mind in gaining knowledge 
through the senses. 

3. By showing objectively that one inch is a measure 
of distance, and one second is a measure of time. 

4. No; because usually the material furnished in the 
reading books is not of sufficient importance. 

5. Knowledge of the being to be educated. 

6. It awakens interest, arouses enthusiasm, and affords 
valuable practice in the use of words of the same grade. 

7. The pupil has no occasion to use large numbers, and 
fails to comprehend them when written. 

8. It tempts children to become deceitful and untruth- 
ful; the guilty escape punishment; the innocent pupils — 


are punished ; both are wrongfully judged by the teacher. 
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